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THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


HE School of Journalism, which Columbia University opens 
next fall, is notable for three factors. It has received from 
the gift of Joseph Pulitzer the largest sum ever set apart by any man 
' for professional training in the calling to which he himself belonged. 
It is the first school of journalism to use a great city as its labo- 
ratory for technical training. It has the advantage of being part of 
a great university in a great city. It has the university resources 
to draw upon to give depth, variety and accuracy to its training 
and it shares the advantages of a thoroughly organized system of 
instruction. 

These advantages would not suffice, if the hour had not come 
for professional, as distinguished from office training, in the calling 
for which it is to prepare men and women. All callings begin with 

‘the practice of the vocation itself as the best training for it. Each 
as it develops ends with the training of the school. This comes to 
each, as each deals with an exact basis of knowledge. It is post- 
poned for each, as each uses some one of the arts of expression. 

The training for a bachelor of science (in chemistry) is, in its 
nature, definite, precise and capable of being reduced to rule and 
expressed with accuracy in terms of study hours and the labora- 

tory. But the professional problem in such a case is very different 

from that offered by the social callings usually associated with pro- 
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fessional training. When knowledge comes, there teaching begins 
and personal contact with the work of a vocation is of lessening 
educational value. The training of all callings goes through this 
evolution. The development of the law school came with the 
development of the law book, the code, the digest and the increas- 
ing publication of decisions. As the part played by the two factors 
of personal knowledge and mere acquaintance with procedure 
diminished and the recorded share of law increased, the law school 
grew until, within the memory of men now living and still in the 
active work of life, the school superseded the office and a costly edu- 
cation was acquired even by those who, in common practice, cannot 
hope to have an annual income of any large size. There are a 
very large number of lawyers who do not receive in a year much 
more than half of the sum spent on their education and often only 
one-fourth, yet the investment is sound, because without it even this 
income could not have been earned and in all these callings the real 
reward is not the personal wage, but opportunity, outlook and a 
share in the government and direction of social forces in operation, 
so that a man constitutes part of the brain of the community and 
not of the dumb mechanical process in which the material world is 
digested into the nutrition of society. Better the least cell in the 
brain of society, however poorly nourished, than yards of flourish- 
ing, smooth-rolling well-fed intestine. 

Journalism is certain to pass through this social law. The expe- 
rience of the newspaper office, personally acquired knowledge and 
acquaintance with the ruling fraction of society were necessary to 
the journalist, as long as social forces and society itself, political 
process and event had no systematic record and the gathering of 
neighborhood news, the picking up of the more or less unconsid- 
ered trifles of government and the knowledge of the world’s greater 
happenings were accidental and dependent on the arrival of a clipper 
ship or of a steamship, a personal letter, a package of newspapers 
from another place, the slow movement of the mails and the irregu- 
lar leakage of government administration in reports, speeches, and 
dispatches. This made newspaper work a thing to be learned 
only in the newspaper office. Nobody could teach it. The dye not 
only mastered the dyer’s hand, but the man had to stand neck deep 
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in the vat and be soaked with the dye himself or he could not 
acquire the knowledge which enabled him to record facts and 
spread ideas through the community. There existed no body of 
recorded fact as to sociological structure, as to political science, as 
to the organization and administration of government, as to the 
relation of lands and nations and as to the facts which sometimes 
create and are sometimes created by the forces of society, whose 
laws, whose curve and whose effects we are now only dimly per- 
ceiving and conceiving. 

But as every college course and as every library now makes 
familiar, in the past half century, one might better say in the gen- 
eration now closing,—if one turns from the studies of the fathers of 
learning in this field sixty years ago, to the publication of the results 
of their investigations in accessible shape twenty-five and thirty 
years ago,—there has grown a great area of exact social knowledge. 
Every journalist finds it necessary to reckon with this body of 
information in the brief intervals of opportunity which an arduous 
calling gives. 

Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, whose sheer genius for the journalism of 
the many has never been exceeded, had been for ten years in the hot 
battle of daily journalism and had become the proprietor of a news- 
paper when it is said by those who knew him, he deliberately ad- 
dressed himself to hard reading in the fields of political economy 
and political science. His own development, the development and 
changes in the “ New York World,” which passed through two dis- 
tinctly marked cycles in the history of the “New York World,” 
which led him towards the close of his career to say with prescient 
insight that the time had come when there was a body of knowledge, 
of definite training and of acquired and recorded fact which the 
journalist ought to know and learn in a school, just as the growth of 
similar bodies in professional knowledge had brought professional 
schools in other callings. He was wise enough to see this and it is 
an extremely convincing fact that while the announcement of his 
purpose to provide the largest single foundation which has ever been 
left by any one man for professional training in his own calling,—so 
that the Pulitzer foundation stands alone in this respect, without 
any other example or instance in the whole round of beneficent gifts 
during the last century, while this announcement was received with 
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doubt, with some derision and much skepticism a decade ago when it 
was first proposed, now that the school is to be opened, the wide- 
spread announcement of the first steps of its organization and the 
selection of its head has had this year from the press of the country 
an approval, an acceptance and a readiness to support with sympathy 
and encouragement the new step such as never attended any previous 
proposal for the training of the journalist in the history of the call- 
ing, short though these annals be. No one could face, as I did, over 
seven hundred newspaper publishers, nearly all of them publishers 
and not writers, at the dinner of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association and describe the proposed work of the School of 
Journalism without being distinctly aware that these men felt that 
the time had come when knowledge, training, preparation and the 
work of the professional school were needed. Columbia, therefore, 
has launched its School of Journalism at the moment when practical 
men, responsible for the business of a calling which, as Sir Henry 
Irving said of the stage, must succeed as a business or it cannot 
exist as an art, believe that training is necessary, and their only 
doubt is whether it is possible to make it practical or whether, on 
the other side, it is not better to encourage men with a college educa- 
tion to enter the office and learn there instead of before, how to 
apply the knowledge which they have obtained. The crux of the 
whole problem is, therefore, not whether training is wanted in 
journalism, but whether it is possible, in a professional school, to 
provide technical training as well as professional knowledge. 

For twenty-five years one institution and another has addressed 
itself to this problem. There are today, in the United States, from 
eighteen to twenty courses and schools in journalism. .The most 
obvious thing about a journalist, though not always the most suc- 
cessful, is that he writes. It was natural, therefore, for courses in 
journalism to address themselves to the task of teaching to write as 
an offshoot, more or less direct, of courses in English. But writing 
bears the same relation to journalism that paints and brushes do to 
painting. It is the secondary stage and instrument. Writing 
forms style, but as DeQuincey, a good journalist,—pointed out, 
long since, style for the journalist is a means but not at all an end. 
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Newspapers do not make events and issues. Events and issues 
make newspapers. The important thing about a newspaper man, 
when he sits down to write a report or an editorial, is not how he 
can write but what he knows. There have been very great journal- 
ists, like Delane, editor of the London Times, whose power as 
writers was negligible. A journalist must be able to write or edit 
the writing of others or his message cannot reach the public, but it 
is the message which makes his writing valuable and not the 
writing. He is practicing an art, and the first quality of an art is 
that a man shall have aptitude for that art. If this inspiration, 
though it be but a single vital drop, be not in him, he will struggle in 
vain to become a journalist, because he is entering on one of the 
great arts of expression, the capacity to focalize the floating events 
of a day with reference not to the future, but to tomorrow, and to 
feel at midnight what men by the hundred thousand will feel in 
the brief moment they give to the newspaper at that vivid instant 
between the rest of the night and the work of the day. 

This daily knowledge now comes to the newspaper office not 
fortuitously, but organized. The business of gathering the world’s 
news has been put on as definite a basis as the business of furnish- 
ing food toa great city. Accident has almost been eliminated, and 
if for forty-eight hours the knowledge of a great wreck in mid- 
ocean is held back a whole people froths with impatience. This flood 
of news which on any night is furnished by the news department, in 
touch with the telegraph, and the city room in touch with reporters, 
in a city of the first class, would now fill, if published complete, 
anywhere from sixty to eighty columns of event. The actual 
amount which can be given to it in any ordinary newspaper (apart 
from markets, special articles, editorial, etc.) will run from twenty 
to forty columns and, during four months of the year in which 
advertising is heavy, has still smaller span. Forty years ago a 
newspaper once printed all the telegraph it got and pretty nearly all 
the local news it could gather. Today condensation has to go on 
in both these fields at the scale of always one in two or three and 
often one in five or six. 

Here is a distinct technical task which is learned with increas- 
ing difficulty in the swift rush of the few hours in which a big 
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newspaper collects, edits, sets up, imposes and prints an amount of 
matter which would, if it were put into the ordinary sized type of a 
book for a gentleman’s library, fill a good octavo volume. When 
the editorial page dealt with politics as did the editorial page of 
anywhere from forty to sixty years ago, intimate acquaintance with 
political affairs, political event and an evident sense and power for 
political emotion and political conviction were what was chiefly 
needed on the editorial page. But an editorial writer today finds 
himself suddenly needing a clear idea of the construction and the 
strains of that last marvel of engineering, a great ocean liner. He 
must know the process of civic administration or he prattles on 
municipal government. He must be familiar with economic prin- 
ciple and what is still harder to get, economic fact as recorded in 
census, corporate and trade reports, the market column, economic 
journals and technical weeklies or he drivels over the tariff, taxation, 
the currency, banking or a panic. He must know where he can put 
his hand on wage scales in one industry after another, or when 
strikes break or threaten without breaking, what he writes will be 
of no more real value to the reader than the talk of the man of the 
street. He must be the man who knows, or he becomes that useless 
figure in a newspaper office who so soon finds his level, the man 
who can only write and can neither tell, nor manage, nor think. 
The courses in journalism which addressed themselves only to 
the task of teaching a man how to write, to make a paragraph, to 
be lucid and did no more, were, therefore, forgetting the shaft 
when they forged the spear-head. The use of a newspaper in 
being, the college paper or such a daily as can be published in a 
town of five thousand or ten thousand inhabitants is a method used 
with success in various institutions which have sought to-train for 
journalism, but it has the serious difficulty that such a newspaper 
does not have the conditions which attach to a sheet published in a 
city of one hundred thousand or more. The reporter who works 
in a more or less friendly atmosphere of general acquaintance often 
succeeds there only to fail when he is thrown into the tide of a 
larger city, where the reporter works impersonally and has to find 
his own way or make it in following the indistinct trail of news. 
The advisory board of the School of Journalism, made up of men 
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at the head of newspapers published in large cities, all agreed that 
the attempt to publish a newspaper would be both prohibitive in 
expense and of very doubtful value in training. News on a large 
scale only comes in a large place, and the imitation newspaper is 
likely to be as artificial a product as the attempt which was made 
at one university a score of years ago to train men in reporting by 
having them imagine an event like a wedding or a fire and write a 
report of it. Much in the conduct of a newspaper, particularly of 
small newspapers: copy holding, proofreading, editing news com- 
ing by telegraph from the Associated Press within the limits and 
abstract in which this news is furnished, preparing reports of local 
occurrences, editing these, the headline and the makeup can be 
learned on a small newspaper, but experience shows that the instant 
a newspaper is developed by the needs of any one of the eight cities 
in this country over five hundred thousand, the thirty-three cities 
over one hundred thousand or the sixty or seventy cities over fifty 
thousand, different conditions come into play and the work of the 
editorial writer, the reporter, the news and city editor and the man- 
aging editor are carried on under conditions different in kind as 
well as degree from lesser places. 

The School of Journalism has, therefore, the task of uniting the 
training in books which the journalist needs with practice in the 
technique of his craft which is necessary to his professional train- 
ing. The young journalist must be given knowledge in abundant 
portion and it must be knowledge suited to his future work, but he 
must also be taught how to write lucidly and with force, how to 
gather news and how to write it after it is gathered, and above all 
things to be accurate. The newspaper is a daily scoff for its inac- 
curacy, but it is far more accurate than the world about it. The 
variations from exact facts which take place in newspaper reports, 
hastily gathered by men questioning willing and unwilling wit- 
nesses—one is as dangerous as the other,—do not vary from the 
truth as much as the testimony in a court where the witnesses are 
all under oath and the craft of eliciting information by examina- 
tion has been settled and developed through generations. In all 
this training in writing, it is indispensable that there should be con- 
stant memory of the fact that the object of newspaper writing is to 
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give clearly and accurately what has already been acquired. The 
mere theme, the acquisition of “‘style,” preciosity in all its various 
forms, are all of very little consequence in journalism. The atti- 
tude to the written word of the reporter who addresses himself to 
any occurrence is wholly different in kind from that of any man 
who addresses himself to describing the same group of subjects in 
the essay, in fiction or in imaginative literature. The reporter is 
really a naturalist and his work ought to have the same previous 
sub-stratum of facts, though it often lacks it, as with the naturalist 
who describes the new species. Those who have worked in the 
systemic field in either botany or zoology and have dealt with the 
plants or animals of a region little known, where a single type speci- 
men had furnished the whole description, are very well aware how 
difficult the work of the naturalist is, how rare are those travelers 
or collectors who are able to report a new plant or animal with 
accuracy and how wide are the variations of these reports. 

The real difficulty of a school of journalism is, therefore, to 
combine this task of acquiring knowledge which can best be done 
in a great university and the other task of describing events in the 
light of knowledge which can only be done in a great city. The 
School of Journalism in Columbia University is fortunate, there- 
fore, in having behind it and around it the two conditions which 
have been lacking in previous attempts to give training in jour- 
nalism, either from the standpoint of writing or the standpoint of 
practice. It is one thing to pick from a college and university 
course such studies as seem likely to be of use to the journalist, to 
associate them together in a curriculum and to add to this training 
in the kind of writing which a journalist is supposed to do, in only 
too many cases supervised by those who have never looked in a 
city assignment book or written an editorial, and quite a different 
thing to prepare a curriculum for a school of journalism which shall 
endeavor to present the courses so offered in such shape and suc- 
cession as to make them useful to the journalist and to add to this 
the work of technical reporting and editing in a great city. This 
task is new, it has never before been taken up from precisely this 
standpoint. It has difficulties best understood by those who have 
toiled longest in journalism and thought most over the problem of 
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its education. As in all previous professional schools, time will be 
necessary before it will be clear exactly how far the task has been 
successfully accomplished. It is certain to need constant and an- 
nual readjustment. We all know that the divinity school has felt 
itself, in the past decade, out of touch with the actual working 
of society, that the medical school has called in the laboratory and 
the clinic on a great scale, only to be in doubt whether it was not 
turning out more specialists than physicians, more men who knew 
diseases than understood how to cure them; that the mining school 
is likely to get out of touch with the actual conditions of mining, 
and that the law school may send out men who know thoroughly 
case law, but have not learned how to conduct the combat and con- 
flict of a law-suit. 

These difficulties attach to all professional schools, but they nat- 
urally attach most of all to work in a field which is new, in which 
no attempt to do any training is more than twenty-five or thirty 
years old, and in which even yet not enough success has been won 
to leave newspaper men more than open to conviction as to the pos- 
sibility of giving practical adequate training. 

Joseph Pulitzer wisely held that there should be no collegiate 
tests for admission to the School of Journalism. The development 
of the profession is not yet ready for this, for one thing, and for 
another in the practice of an art every year which separates a man 
from adolescence diminishes his power to acquire the art. Art in 
all its forms is the flower of adolescence. On the stage, in music, 
in painting and in sculpture, the man who does not begin early never 
secures full facility. Every reporter knows that every year which 
separates him from twenty has made a little more difficult the task 
of acquiring that capacity for seeing facts coolly and feeling emo- 
tion hotly which is the culmination of reporting. Men wear out in 
the art of expression, and there are very few in the pulpit, on the 
stage, on canvas, in clay equal late to the best work which they have 
produced early. By the deed of gift, therefore, and by wise deci- 
sion, the School of Journalism, for the present at least, must be an 
undergraduate department, taking its students from the high school. 
There are now some and their number will grow, who will finish a 
college course of four, or better still three years, and then will take 
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the last two technical years in a school of journalism, entering their 
active newspaper work five years from the high school. 

Taking men from the high school, the first year must be a col- 
lege year. The work will be done in Columbia by men and in Bar- 
nard by women. Technical work cannot be introduced earlier than 
the second year. It can be increased in the third year. In the 
fourth it may safely take half the time. In this space, which 
roughly speaking amounts to one-third of the four years given to 
technique and the other two-thirds given to study, there is room 
enough for a good college course and for sound technical training, 
provided both are pushed as is technical study. Within these limits, 
if the work is to be valuable to journalists, the ordinary presenta- 
tion of studies must be modified. With students offering, as most 
high school students do, two modern languages or one modern lan- 
guage and Latin, the first year must have French or German or 
both. These last two languages must be given by reading news- 
papers and not in books, as far as this method is possible. The 
French course of the School of Journalism will take a group of 
carefully selected French papers, which cover the whole range of 
French daily journalism from the high literary and critical quality 
of the Temps down to a boulevard sheet. The student as he reads 
this group will learn far more than his French. He will get a 
glimpse of French politics, a knowledge of the social structure of 
France, and awake to the consciousness that the American news- 
paper is not the only product of modern journalism and at some 
points by no means the best product. <A like course will be fol- 
lowed in German. The usual course in science in the freshman 
year for the purposes of the journalist must be a general survey of 
scientific knowledge, inorganic and organic, giving principles, ex- 
plaining familiar adaptations like those of electricity which will 
cross a journalist’s path every week of his life, and directing him 
to sources of knowledge. The course in philosophy must be a gen- 
eral statement of the problem, offer a clear comprehension of the 
contemporary conflict and an outline of psychology, with particular 
relation to the psychology of attentive observation and the psychol- 
ogy of the mass. The English and history, being groundwork, 
must be like those of any first year. Through the whole course, as 
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far as possible, a similar adjustment of studies must take place if 
a coming journalist is to have what he greatly needs, a vivid con- 
tact with the journalism of the past, so far as is feasible in the scant 
supply of files. When he studies political parties, it must be in the 
daily press of the period and he must get his idea of the conflict of 
opinion and the struggles of parties from the editorials of the daily 
newspaper. ‘The history of the nineteenth century in Europe must 
find him using almost as a textbook the files of a paper like the 
London Times, chronicling what is now history and was then news. 
The survey of English and American literature which he has, follows 
usual lines, for on this his knowledge must be general and funda- 
mental, but in the survey of European literature every effort must 
be made not to give him those figures which appear in every book 
of reference, but the new man whose work will light or shadow his 
path, when he is actively in his calling. His course in law must 
deal with those constitutional decisions not yet fully settled which, 
as they come, will be news of magnitude and he must learn that the 
true recall of decisions in the evolution of the law of English speak- 
ing folk has come through judges who adjusted the law to actual 
needs and not through hasty ballots heaped by agitation. Wide 
tracts of law, contract, realty and the like, will never cross his pro- 
fessional path, but he must know the police power, the difference 
between federal and state jurisdiction, and in the law of libel he 
must be grounded so that he will not be tempted, as is every young 
writer, to attempt to evade the just protection of the reputation of 
men by the use of innuendo instead of a direct statement, one as 
libelous as the other. 

In the broader field of history and economics, the needs of the 
journalist are those of any educated man; but here, too, there are 
differences. When he studies the two great combinations of capital 
and of labor in the trust and the union, he must learn both the law 
and the economic relations of these social phenomena. His history 
must be more contemporaneous and the newspaper period, that near 
yesterday of human annals which Thiers pronounced the least known 
in the record of events, must be his special field. Political science 
and the social structure he needs approach more than other men 
through the immediate record of the census, the government docu- 
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ment and election returns. He must learn all these through the 
swift and rapidly gleaning toil which will mark his future work in 
the newspaper office. When the School is in its new building, one 
of its most important tasks will be in training its students to the 
use of a small, carefully selected library, which all newspaper offices 
should have and with which few are provided. 

Lastly a course in the history of journalism will endeavor to 
put the journalist in touch with the development of the art on which 
he enters, with the great men of its past and its present conditions, 
leaving him aware that it is his calling which has made possible the 
rule of the people, which has enabled states to rise to self-govern- 
ment and nations to deal justice, that through it revolutions have 
been quickened and reforms worked, the consciousness of a people 
created and its will expressed through the mighty mouthpiece of 
the press until legislators enacted and governments administered 
this will as law. 

By the second year differentiation in the training in English 
begins, and in the second and third years the student is to have first 
training in clear and accurate writing, always with reference to a 
content of fact and schooling in the various forms of office writing, 
the obituary, the special article, the descriptive summary of a par- 
ticular subject suddenly arisen on the public gaze, book reviewing 
and, to a certain extent, the editorial. In this, he will follow what 
actually comes in the moving year, so that as far as possible there 
shall be, not only the criticism of the class-room but opportunity 
for comparing his work with what is actually appearing in the daily 
newspapers on the same subject at the same time. Inthe third year, 
with this training in journalism as writing, there is to begin train- 
ing in journalism as reporting. He has written to space. He is 
now to write to time. Taking the events of a great city capable 
of being reported by one who represents only a school and not a 
newspaper and adding to this the various forms of work which a 
reporter does, there will be, for three hours a week, assignments in 
which men will go out to do a particular task of reporting, come 
back to write their account within a definite space of time, aware 
that if they are five minutes late either in the return or in the com- 
pletion of the task, all their toil is waste. The next day this work 
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can be compared with the reports which have actually appeared in 
the daily newspaper and given a patient and methodical criticism 
impossible in any city room. This task offers many difficulties. It 
will be carried on in part by those who come from the desk of the 
assistant city editor or the assistant managing editor and who teach 
in the school what they are themselves doing in the office through 
the night, and in part by a journalist who will give all his time to 
the academic supervision of this work, as well as to its practical 
training. The student who does this work will have learned by the 
end of a year something as to gathering news, more as to writing 
it, and have gained office experience in making copy perfect the 
report which he has secured. Most of these reports, it must be 
remembered, must be and should be, not upon spectacular incidents, 
but upon the ordinary “run of the mine” which keeps a reporter 
busy through days in which there is nothing to stir his pulse, unless 
he belongs to that precious group to whom writing is a daily joy 
and the dullest subject better than none. The student will be urged 
and encouraged to use his vacation in work in newspaper offices 
and in this effort the School will seek to aid him. 

In his fourth year, when he returns to the School, he trebles 
the time which he gives to technical work and he adds to more 
reporting the task of editing copy. The Associated Press manifold 
furnished to evening newspapers will come to the office, and in a 
shorter space and under greater pressure than even in the ordinary 
newspaper, a class will reduce the number of columns sent up to 
the number of columns assumed to be available, he will condense 
this matter, subhead it, head it and sketch a makeup. The next 
day he will learn by comparison with all the evening papers in New 
York City what are the conditions under which this matter is edited 
for the actual needs of a newspaper. He will pass an occasional 
night editing the morning manifold and he will not be expected to 
object, since this is one of the future hazards of his occupation, if, 
after working until two or three o’clock in the morning, he is ex- 
pected to be present at the usual hour at recitations the next morn- 
ing. No man is long in journalism, unless he finds that he has the 
power to treat an occasional night’s sleep as negligible, and it is 
better for a man to find out whether he is equal to this or not while 
he is paying tuition than after he begins to be paid a salary. By 
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the time this technical practice in preparing and editing copy is com- 
pleted, a man, in three years, will have written in all journalistic 
forms and upon the same subjects treated in the daily newspapers ; 
will have gone through a wide range of reporting, have grown 
familiar with the task of gathering news under somewhat greater 
difficulties than those of the average reporter—for he will not rep- 
resent a newspaper and the latter does—and he will have learned 
what will be a lifelong possession to him in his profession, a great 
city. Among the sons of men there is none who really knows a 
great city except the man who has been a reporter in it. He has 
sounded its depths. He has come to know the house of crime, the 
house of worship, and the house of festival. He is familiar with 
the church and with the nether world. He has seen the greater 
and the lesser wheels of administrative machinery in motion. He 
has learned how to reach that supreme potentate, the police ser- 
geant behind his desk, and how to unravel and knit together the 
varying tales of bystanders. The streets of the city are known to 
him, bared in the grey morn, when the vast commissary of a great 
city is converging on the markets, thronged by the rising and ebbing 
tides of those who go to their work and return from it jostling in 
the crowded hours, suddenly empty in mid eve as the tide sweep 
Strips the estuary of its water and full again when the theaters 
empty. He knows the streets of danger full of news and the streets 
of safety full of newspaper readers, comfort-clogged. He comes 
to have an instinct as to the trail of news and he discovers, as per- 
haps no other man does, how often the intelligent, the educated, the 
well-bred and the advantaged, are dull and hackneyed by a safe life, 
and how keen and swift and quick comes to be the great guerilla 
horde that knows the street as its hunting ground and wins by wits 
and not by work. 

No task presents itself in education more difficult than this 
attempt to weld into one training the learning of a university and 
the life of a great city, both of which are to fit for the newspaper 
office. Much experiment, many failures, some missteps are inevi- 
table. For a season, perhaps for seasons, all must be experiment 
and those who teach and plan will learn as much as or more than 
those who study. Only in this spirit and desire can even partial 
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THE ENTERPRISE OF LEARNING* 


“T CANNOT -but be raised to this persuasion, that this third 

period of time will far surpass that of the Greek and Roman 
learning: only if men will know their own strength and their own 
weakness both; and take, one from the other, light of invention, 
and not fire of contradiction; and esteem of the inquisition of truth 
as of an enterprise, and not as of a quality or ornament.” The 
words have the marks of age upon them, but three centuries have 
not weakened their power to provoke reflection. Is learning an 
enterprise or an ornament? Are schools busy in advancing it or 
in conserving a quality? Questions like these carry us at once into 
the thick of educational problems. Yet such questions are not apt 
to be profitably answered unless they are asked with some lively 
appreciation of the function and significance of intelligence in 
human life. For there is the life of reason and there is the life of 
instinct and emotion. ‘To consult the former with eyes too much 
fascinated by the allurements of the latter is to turn the pursuit of 
learning into a discipline in irrationality; to make it fortify a 
prejudice instead of illuminate an action, or support an hypothesis 
instead of clarify an ideal. 

Since we have intelligence not that we may act or be happy, 
but that our acts may be intelligent and our happiness rational, to 
pursue learning as a motive to action or as a means to happiness is 
unreasonable. Consequently, the contention that education should 
equip the young for life, or for service, or for citizenship, or that 
it should develop character, or make men of them, or promote their 
efficiency,—a contention sound enough certainly when uttered with- 
out a context,—should be viewed with caution. Education’s basal 
function is to make men wise, to promote their intelligence. It is 
anenterprise. It is not a quality or an ornament. It is not one of 
the aids of living generally, but a discipline in a particular kind of 


* Reprinted from the Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, Vol. I, No. 1. 
+ Francis Bacon, “The advancement of learning,” Clarendon Press Edi- 


tion, p. 252. 
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life. Character, manhood, efficiency, culture, able citizenship, sound 
bodies,—all these excellencies education undoubtedly supports, but 
it supports them, as philosophers say, not essentially, but accident- 
ally. They are its by-products. They may be the things ulti- 
mately esteemed as worth while, like the farmer’s price for his 
wheat. The principles of finance are not, however, the principles 
of agriculture. The farmer must cultivate his field if the crop is 
to be of value. So youth must cultivate the mind if the market for 
intelligent manhood is to be supplied. : 

All this is, perhaps, elementary and obvious. Yet it is infre- 
quently practiced with conviction and enthusiasm. Our institutions 
of learning rarely have an eye single to their proper function. I 
do not speak of the students particularly, because it is to be ex- 
pected that youth should be irrational. . A college of boys who knew 
not the enticements of sport and society, and were devoid of any 
other interest than the curriculum, would not be a healthy place 
whither to send other boys. But the great interest of boys in these 
things puts no obligation upon the college to be interested in them 
greatly. Yet we hear fully as much about student interests as we 
do about study, and often more. We are told that young men may 
be educated on the campus as well as in the class-room; for was not 
Waterloo won, on good authority, on the fields of Eton and Rugby? 
The college paper should be recognized as a course in rhetoric; for 
does it not teach students to write? Youth gets much more than 
knowledge out of a college course; then why should instructors 
hold themselves aloof from that much more, or insist that pro- 
ficiency in learning should form the sole basis for the reward of 
degrees? Let the student attain a fair percentage; for is not char- 
acter better than marks? Yes, character is far better than marks, 
but not in a college, just as it is far better than the ability to swim, 
but not when you are in the water. 

It is, however, principally upon the faculty that the burdens of 
esteeming the inquisition of truth as other than the primary enter- 
prise of their existence fall. Their leisure is precious, but, instead 
of devoting a part of it sacredly to the pursuit of learning, they are 
often compelled to devote the whole of it to irrational undertakings, 
to the machinery of administering a complex of activities, or to the 
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supervision and promotion of student interests. Theablest of them 
are too frequently tired men whose sole consolation is that of duty 
faithfully done, but who seldom taste the sweets of the mind. 
Their subtle temptation is to believe that they have done well if 
their students turn out to be fellows of character and call them 
friends, even if they themselves have long neglected the enterprise 
of learning. And the devoted teacher has much popular support 
in his intellectual inadequacies. 

Now these things are mentioned here not for the purpose of 
bringing again an oft-repeated arraignment against our colleges, 
or to subject them to abuse or carping criticism. For, abuse them 
as we like, they are the saving institutions of society. They are 
abundantly worth while as they are. Yet, like Bacon, we would 
be raised to a persuasion. Having gone to school to Greek and 
Roman learning for centuries, we should like to surpass it by far, 
excelling its products, which we have often done, and rivaling its 
spirit, which we have never done. We should like to see in the 
college the home of ideas, the abode of the intellectual life, the 
place where youth is stimulated to grasp the world as a man should 
who is possessed not only of a moral, a social, a political, a religious 
nature, but also and emphatically of a mind. We should like to 
see it pursuing knowledge, not with the purpose of incidentally im- 
parting sound information about history, literature, and the progress 
of science and philosophy, but for the purpose of turning such in- 
formation into a powerful stimulus to intellectual conquests and 
creative activity. We should like to see it promoting the life of 
reason as over against the life of instinct and emotion, or, more 
adequately expressed, devoted to bringing the life of instinct and 
emotion within the illuminating sphere of the life of reason, making 
young people essentially intelligent and accidentally good, so that 
there may be a fair chance that their goodness will be rational good- 
ness and not merely instinctive and emotional goodness. 

The way in which such a result may be forwarded and sus- 
tained is obvious. The college should give its attention resolutely 
and passionately to the things of the mind. As a college, it should 
be unconscious of athletics, society, and “student interests,” but 
intensely conscious of the needs of the intellectual life. No; it is 
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not because the way is obscure that it is difficult to transform our 
colleges into genuine institutions of learning; it is the lack of the 
desire to do so, and it is the lack of faith in the desirability of doing 
so. There are a great many people who do not want the college to 
be a place where the inquisition of truth is an enterprise. They 
prefer that it should be a place where learning is made an orna- 
ment or a quality, where the young are prepared for the life of con- 
vention or success, and not disciplined in the life of reason. There 
are, too, a great many people who do not believe that it is desirable 
to treat college students as if they were principally and funda- 
mentally minds. They are afraid of such treatment,—afraid that 
it will lead to disaster, corrupt the morals of the young, and destroy 
their religion. It is the number and influence of such people which 
constitute the difficulties. Now these people have a right to be heard 
and a right to make and support institutions which are not institu- 
tions of learning. That right is not here denied or questioned. It 
is, once more, with a persuasion that this paper deals, a persuasion 
to which its author has been raised by the study of history and 
philosophy,—the persuasion that the only genuine progress is ra- 
tional progress, and that consequently the inquisition of truth should 
be esteemed as an enterprise, the loftiest and most characteristic 
in which rational beings can be engaged. He frankly believes in 
the intellectual life as a better life for man than any other. He 
holds to the conviction that it is far more important to make young 
people intelligent, rationally alert and inquisitive, blest with a buoy- 
ant and trained imagination, than it is to make them efficient or to 
make them good; for he has learned that without discipline in 
rationality they may be made industrious and trustworthy animals, 
but wholly lack those intimations which impel men onward with 
the vision of their existence progressively enlarged, transformed, 
and beautified. He is assured that the world suffers more from 
ignorance and folly than it does from vice and crime. He is per- 
suaded that just in the measure in which we succeed in bringing our 
desires and emotions, our instincts and impulses, the fundamentally 
irrational springs of all our actions, up into the light of reflective 
and prospective intelligence,—in that measure we succeed in pro- 
gressively making this world a better place in which to live. 
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The persuasion of Francis Bacon was uttered with a fine enthu- 
siasm. Conceiving of the inquisition of truth as of an enterprise, 
the characteristically human adventure to be undertaken in the spirit 
of discovery and conquest, he had one of the world’s great visions 
of human society transformed through science, industry, and the 
arts from a life of undisciplined passion into a life of disciplined 
and progressive happiness. Greater men had lived before him; 
greater men have lived since; but few have equaled him in the 
clearness of his vision or in the charm and enthusiasm of his words. 
Contrast with the quoted few with which this paper began these 
from Sir William Ramsay: “I venture to think that, in spite of 
the remarkable progress of science and its applications, there 
never was a time when missionary effort was more needed. A\I- 
though most people have some knowledge of the results of scientific 
inquiry, few, very few, have entered into its spirit. We all live in 
hope that the world will grow better as the years roll on. Are 
we taking steps to secure the improvement of the race? I plead 
for recognition of the fact that progress in science does not only 
consist in accumulating information which may be put to practical 
use, but in developing a spirit of prevision, in taking thought for 
the morrow; in attempting to forecast the future, not by vague 
surmise, but by orderly marshaling of facts, and. by deducing from 
them their logical outcome; and chiefly in endeavoring to control 
conditions which may be utilized for the lasting good of our people. 
We must cultivate a belief in the ‘application of trained intelligence 
to all forms of national activity.’’’* There is here no lack of con- 
fidence in learning as an enterprise, but the buoyant note of hope- 
fulness is absent. One might say: Three hundred years should 
have accomplished more, affording us the happy privilege of recall- 
ing Bacon’s words as a prophecy fulfilled rather than as a vision so 
largely only vision still; finding it a thing accepted and enthusi- 
astically supported rather than a thing in which few seriously be- 
lieve. How have we profited if, still cherishing an ancient vision, 
our words have the ring of despair? 

The historian is doubtless competent to expose for our view the 


* Address of the president of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Science, September 8, 1911, p. 291. 
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dominant characteristics of modern civilization in order that we 
may appreciate how little intellectual progress we have really made. 
He can point out that never, since the time of the ancient Greeks, 
has there been a people who, as a people, accepted without question 
the ideals of intelligence. He can show how modern culture has 
been the domestication of classical culture, how western Europe 
did not possess the scientific spirit as a native endowment, but bor- 
rowed it or acquired it from antiquity. He can tell us how in our 
educational policy we have sought inspiration and guidance from 
the achievements of Greek and Roman learning, but have never 
made habitually our own the natural sources from which the Greeks 
drew for themselves, or the rational spirit which kindled their im- 
agination. While giving the highest praise to modern scientists 
for their achievements, he will still insist that “few, very few, have 
entered into the spirit of science.’’ In short, he can clearly indicate 
that modern civilization has never been characteristically and habit- 
ually a rational civilization. It has been marked by no clear per- 
ception of human progress. It has blundered along through revo- 
lution and compromise, through partisanship and accommodation, 
through a kind of chaotic empiricism and a firm reliance on Provi- 
dence to avert the results of stupidity. It has believed that its 
destiny was a thing the gods cared for, and, when it recovered for 
itself a philosophy of development, it converted the fact that nature 
is productive into a theological proposition, and drew comfort from 
the fact that evolution goes on. It has experimented much, but 
reflected little. 

Still further, the historian can, doubtless, do much to satisfy our 
curiosity about the causes of these characteristic tendencies in mod- 
ern civilization. He can point to the complications due to the 
growth of nationalities; to the estrangements between the life of 
the people and the policies of their governments; to the mixture of 
temperaments; to the kind of problems modern men have been 
called upon to face, noting that “during this period of evolution”’ 
men have been called upon to go out and possess the world in the 
interest of their material enterprises, with their armies and institu- 
tions, and their accidental patriotism. They have been called upon 
to facilitate transportation and to exploit the hidden places of the 
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earth. Their individuality has been personal and isolated rather 
than social and communal. They have not been called upon to 
rationalize their lives with the consciousness of human solidarity. 
Whenever they have had leisure to attempt this important task, they 
have been bewildered by their material successes, their comforts, 
and their wealth: the conveniences of modern life have mastered 
them, so that their highest conception of human joy is prosperity. 
Their type may be caricatured in the man who cannot pursue hap- 
piness without the stenographer and the telegraph. The diagnosis 
could be extended, and the strangely contradictory symptoms of 
the modern disease detailed. Some trace of malice and unfairness 
is admitted in this hasty sketch, but, I take it, our virtues are in no 
need of commendation. They are prosperously apparent. Nor are 
our vices so excessive that no balance can be struck to afford some 
consolation for a troubled conscience. Emphatic phrases of char- 
acterization have been used for the sake of securing contrast, to 
indicate how far our civilization, admitting its excellencies, has 
fallen short of a rational civilization, although there have not lacked 
men who have seen the greater opportunity,—seen it, too, three 
hundred years ago. 

Much might have been different, we may venture to say, if 
modern philosophy had been consistently a rational philosophy; if it 
had steadfastly viewed mind as a natural activity intervening in the 
stream of impulses and habits to awaken the creative desire to 
transform existence in the light of possibilities disclosed, and only 
secondarily and as an aid thereto seeking the past and present con- 
stitution of things; or if it had believingly found the source of 
human inspiration and outlook in the exercise of progressive and 
sustained rational vision instead of in the constitution of matter, or 
the natural history of the human animal, or in epistemology. Yet 
modern philosophers have largely neglected the consideration of the 
mind as a natural activity exercised in the interest of the rational 
expansion and control of human impulses and the forces of nature. 
They have generally preferred to consider it the norm and touch- 
stone of reality, expecting to find in its supposed contents and opera- 
tions a deeper insight into the structure of things than they could 
attain by the direct study of nature’s performances. They have, 
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consequently, done very little to advance learning and very little to 
further the cause of a rational education. For men naturally turn 
to philosophy for some quickening comprehension of their activities. 
If, so turning, they are told that theories of perception and of the 
way the mind acquires knowledge point out the road to salvation, 
or that the essence of all philosophy is at last this,—that the world 
of our experience is the only real world, or that the outcome of our 
intellectual striving is the confession of ignorance,—they do not 
return with confidence strengthened in the inquisition of truth as 
the supreme human enterprise. It is not surprising that they should 
esteem it as an ornament or a quality, or that they should come to 
insist that education should be practical and provide young people 
with the kind of knowledge they will find useful in their future 
undertakings. Surely, if the outcome of philosophy is a trivial 
proposition or the admission of intellectual impotence, it would 
seem far better to cultivate and refine our instincts and emotions 
than to subject them to a rational discipline by the progressive culti- 
vation of the life of reason. 

Happily, current philosophy, once more outstripping the times, 
is steering a different course. It no longer regards the study of 
mental processes as the solvent or despair of human problems. It 
is vigorously insisting that the romanticism and subjectivism of 
modern systems is a travesty of nature. It refuses to regard the 
mind as a kind of essence distilled for the purpose of affording in 
its own nature a criterion of all reality. It thinks of the mind, not 
as a substance, but as an activity, as the “spirit of prevision”’ which 
leads man to anticipate his future and to control the discovered 
forces of nature for the realization of his desires, making thus its 
great function the discovery, not of what is real, but of what is 
attainable. 

He who, first aroused by the quickening touch of creative fin- 
gers, looked forth upon the world with a mind behind his eyes saw, 
not the constitution of things, but a prospect. His first questions 
were not, Why does yonder sun shine self-poised aloft, or yonder 
rivers flow along their course? He asked rather after the morrow 
and what lies beyond the enclosing trees. Henceforth paradise dis- 
contented him. He felt equipped for an enterprise. He would 
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attain an ampler existence than he discovered his to be. Forth he 
went, not to live in accordance with nature, but to subdue it. At 
every step there was borne in upon him the realization that his 
anticipations must be disciplined, not through any increment to his 
instincts and emotions, but through a progressive insight into their 
import, their tendencies, and their efficacy, and through a progres- 
sive conquest of natural forces. Put in words less figurative, we 
should say that philosophy is now beginning hopefully to recognize 
that the primary function of the mind is imagination. The dawn 
of intelligence in the world indicated, not, first of all, that some 
one had become aware of its processes, but that some one was 
taking thought of the future. It indicated that these processes 
would be learned because there had first been born the intent to 
use them. In a cosmic sense it meant that conceptions of the future, 
ideals attractive and worth while, had now become factors in the 
world to change and transform it, and that the discipline of the 
imagination had become imperative. 

Since it is intelligence, therefore, that opens a career for man 
by causing him to leap ahead of his present existence in anticipation 
of the changes he may effect by his own power, it would seem to 
be the first step in irrationality for him to convert the study of 
nature into a quest for some justification that he has a career at all, 
forgetting that such study should carry him to greater heights. To 
be sure, he has to learn that matter does not equally support all his 
enterprises, that it has its rigid laws to which he must conform or 
perish. This experience may lead him into the superstition that 
matter itself intends a career for him, carries his secret hidden 
within it, and being the stuff of which he is made, must also be the 
norm of his destiny. He may then sink his existence to the depth 
of a propitiation of nature’s forces. Yet intelligence was designed, 
if we may dare say it, for a different purpose: that he might con- 
queringly rise above matter and attain the divine, not by discovering 
the origin and first intent of things, but by reaching forward to 
make his visions real. 

If intelligence is such, there is little need to insist that for intel- 
ligent beings the training of the mind is not only the most important 
training, but also a discipline in the kind of life which should be 
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most characteristic of them. We may train men’s manners and 
their bodies, but, if we do not train their minds, they are “ rational 
animals’ to no purpose. And what needs repeated insistence from 
age to age, in every civilization, however efficient, comfortable, and 
prosperous, is that the training of the mind is, for rational animals, 
far more important than the training of their bodies or their man- 
ners. For the latter training is easy by comparison. All the forces 
of matter side with it. The instincts, impulses, and emotions, which 
need clarification in the light of the ideals intelligence can anticipate, 
find our bodies and our manners easy material to mould and fix, 
until we value the ornaments and qualities of our existence above 
its rational enterprise. Intelligence was not given to man to be 
hidden away, like the talent in the napkin, in fear lest it might be 
soiled by the increment its exercise would earn from a material 
world. No multiplication of the five of the body or the two of 
manners could compensate for that loss. 

Surely, “there never was a time when missionary effort was 
more needed”’; and surely, too, if philosophy is reaching out once 
more to be a genuine ally of progress, that need spells opportunity 
likewise. The growing dissatisfaction with the kind of life our 
youth lead in college, the increasing suspicion that healthy bodies 
and acceptable manners do not make rational men, call for the 
esteeming of the inquisition of truth as an enterprise, and may 
evoke once more Bacon’s hopeful persuasion. Only, let our col- 
leges be genuine institutions of learning, fostering the inquisition 
of truth, and training the young in the habits which fortify and 
discipline the spirit of prevision. Only let them pursue knowledge, 
not for the primary purpose of imparting true and useful informa- 
tion, or of affording some proof and justification of ‘instinctive 
beliefs, but for the more exalted purpose of keeping the imagination 
awake and creative, and thus holding the mind true to its natural 
office of enlarging the future that the present may be redeemed. 
Only let them believe that the life of reason is unquestionably the 
best life for man. “If reason is divine in comparison with human 
nature, then the life of reason is divine in comparison with human 
life. They are not right who say that men should think of human 
things and mortals of mortal things. For a man should, as far as in 
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him lies, aim at immortality and do everything with a view to living in 
the light of the highest that isin him. For, although that is small in 
size, in power and honor it far excels all the rest.”’ * 


FREDERICK J. E. WooDBRIDGE 


* Aristotle, “ Ethica Nicomachea,” 1177 b, 30 f. ef 5% Oetov 6 vots mpds Tov &vOpw- 
mov, Kal 6 KaT& ToUTOY Blos Oeios mpds Tov avOpdrivoy Blov, ob xph 5é Kara Tods TapavodyTas 
avOpdmiva ppovely &vOpwrov byra ovde Ovnra Tov Ovnrdv, GAN ep saov évdéxerar dbavar tier 
kal mdvra mo.eiy mpos TO Shy Kara 7d KpdtioToy Tay év adT@’ el yap Kal TSO SyKw puxpby éorr, 
Surdper kal Timdrynre ToAD MaAov wavT wy varepexer, 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL CEINIC= 


N any institution, organization is the body—dead, unless anima- 

ted by and expressing aims and ideals; and, as in the scriptural 

antithesis between faith and works, ideals can come to fruition only 
as they are embodied in and realized through organization. 

In America today no organization exists which expresses ade- 
quately the modern ideal of a medical clinic. The ideal is now 
widespread. The task of the present generation is to create an 
organization which shall best express, down to the minutest detail, 
the highest aims. Modern science has taught us more and more to 
look upon creation, however, not as the sudden making of some- 
thing out of nothing, but as the gradual evolution of higher and 
more complex out of lower and simpler forms. We who are dis- 
satisfied with existing conditions here do well to heed this teaching. 
Human organizations of whatever kind are intelligible only in the 
light of historic development. Any future forms must have their 
roots in the institutions of yesterday and today, and of our own 
country. We may study the examples of other lands and learn 
from their experiences much to admire, much to avoid; but nothing 
to be copied blindly without adaptation. 

Perhaps I should define at the outset just what I mean by a 
medical clinic. I conceive that a medical clinic is a complete, inde- 
pendent hospital department equipped for and engaged in teaching 
internal medicine. From its very nature, then, the medical clinic 
serves two masters—the hospital and the teaching institution; it 
has entrusted to it dual interests—the bodies of the patients and the 
minds of the students. Can it serve both masters and safeguard 
both trusts equally and faithfully? That, I believe, is for the Amer- 
ican university medical clinic of the future to prove. We should be 
satisfied with nothing else. That the task is a more difficult one 
than confronts any other university department seems clear. That 
it has ever been fully accomplished, I shall not dare claim. 


* Address delivered before the Aesculapian Club of Boston, January 20, 1912. 
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With perhaps a single exception, such medical clinics as exist in 
America today are organized frankly for the benefit of the patient, 
as conceived by a lay board of hospital managers. Nor should we 
blame these men. Any change which medical teachers propose 
must abate not one jot or tittle of this solicitude for the sick man, 
the first care alike of hospital physician and hospital manager. I 
am convinced that nowhere in the world does a hospital patient 
receive such good care as in our best American hospitals. This is 
due in part to the excellence of the nursing organization, and in part 
to the high level of administrative ability and the rather ample re- 
sources of our finest hospitals; and last but not least to the hearty 
cooperation between medical, nursing, and administrative staffs. 
At bottom, however, it is dependent upon medical’ self-sacrifice 
for its existence, and often breaks down when this is too severely 
taxed. For this very reason, our traditional American hospital can- 
not be considered as having a permanent form of organization, 
because no institution can depend indefinitely and at all times upon 
voluntary service—not even the time-honored House of Commons, 
as we have but recently seen. At this point of least resistance the 
typical American hospital service is already breaking down. In 
one way or another, permanent, trained, technical assistants in 
laboratories, in x-ray departments, in departments of physical thera- 
peutics, are proving necessary for the modern diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the sick and are rapidly being introduced. In many hos- 
pitals semi-permanent, paid, resident medical officers are being 
placed over the unpaid interne staff. Who shall direct and coor- 
dinate the various activities of these men, to the end that the patient 
may receive the full benefit? Surely not a series of busy practi- 
tioners themselves untrained in such methods and changing every 
few months. Under such a system, our hospitals would soon be- 
come bureaucracies, governed by subordinates; perhaps some already 
are. Even under the traditional system, house staffs were fre- 
quently more important than their superiors in determining the 
character and scope of the hospital’s work. Here is the American 
hospital’s need for the American university, and the opportunity 
for the American university medical clinic. Of the university’s 
need for the hospital so much has already been well stated that repe- 
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In evolving from the best existing American hospitals the Amer- 
ican clinic of the future, what may be learned from the experience 
of Great Britain, of Germany, of France? First, it is clear that 
however different in detail the forms of organization in these coun- 
tries, all have this in common, that a hospital unit is always under 
the direction of a single physician. The rotating visiting service 
in the United States was clearly a temporary expedient, to meet the 
conditions of new institutions in a new country devoted to demo- 
cratic ideals. Resources were not available and the physicians 
could not be paid, and therefore could not be asked to give their 
services except for a limited portion of the year. It was desirable, 
too, that, in small communities, the hospitals should contribute as 
much as possible to the education of the entire medical profession, 
as general practitioners; and in small communities today the system 
seems well-suited to supply the community’s most urgent need, the 
raising of the general level of efficiency among its physicians. In 
cities large enough to become educational centers, the end of the 
system is already in sight. 

The organization of the English and Scottish teaching hospitals 
is based primarily upon their fundamental method of clinical in- 
struction—the clerkship under visiting physicians of ripe expe- 
rience. ‘That method is the great contribution of Great Britain to 
medical education. Last summer in Munich I was an auditor at 
Professor Friedrich Miller’s first clinic after his return from Eng- 
land, where he had gone to testify before the British Royal Com- 
mission on Medical Education. He told his students that two 
things he had seen had greatly impressed him: First, an examina- 
tion which he said was conducted with more rigor and thoroughness 
than any he had known; secondly, the work of the clinical clerks. 
The practical instruction of the British medical student as a clerk, 
he told his hearers, was far superior to any similar instruction in 
Germany, their Praktikantenjahr at the end of the medical course 
being but a makeshift for continuous personal contact between stu- 
dent and patient. Germany’s difficulty, he said, lay in the great 
number of medical students, which made any introduction of the 
clerkship system under present conditions impossible. We, here 
in America, thanks principally to the lead of Dr. Osler, have come 
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to appreciate and adopt this system. At Columbia it has been in 
complete operation now for three years with most conspicuous suc- 
cess—from the standpoint alike of the students, the teachers, and 
the hospitals. 

Since in Great Britain the medical schools are for the most part 
intimately associated with a teaching hospital and only remotely 
with a university, the clinical teachers are not men of academic type, 
but look forward to a consulting practice as the real reward of their 
hospital activities. Being unpaid, they therefore prefer to under- 
take small services only, and the hospital consists of a number of 
such small independent units complete in themselves for the educa- 
tion of clinical clerks, but inadequate for other types of medical 
instruction. Since each physician has but forty or fifty beds at 
most under his care, his supervision of the treatment of patients is 
excellent; but his subordinates are inadequate for anything beyond 
bare routine. He has, as a rule, but one resident house officer, 
assisted by two grades of clinical clerks and well-trained nurses. 

The German clinics, on the other hand, may be considered the 
expression of the German university system with its survival of the 
cathedra of the medieval schoolmen and its akademische Lern- und 
Lehrfretheit for students and professors alike. The lecture or the 
large amphitheater clinic are the backbone of the instruction, and 
for the most part the student must arrange for his practical courses 
from the Privatdozenten. ‘The clinics are large, the Leipzig med- 
ical clinic, for instance, having about eight hundred beds. The 
clinical lectures are admirable, and the whole organization is per- 
meated with a spirit of the most active scientific investigation, but 
it is fundamentally autocratic. The care of the individual patient 
is largely the concern of the individual, rather than the object of 
the organization. The professor of medicine is the director of the 
clinic and is theoretically responsible for the supervision of the treat- 
ment of all patients. He has, as a rule, one assistant for each forty 
or fifty beds, the elder of these assistants being Privatdozenten in 
the university. Most of them are residents of the hospital. They 
have immediate charge of the care of their patients and the routine 
duties of the service, are actively engaged in investigation, give 
special courses in diagnosis, and so forth. They serve for an un- 
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limited period, often for many years, on small salaries, and pursue 
from the outset an academic career whose goal is a professorship. 
The best of them, selected through a stern competition in the field 
of scientific investigation, become the future directors of the Ger- 
man clinics, the first step in promotion being the habilitation as a 
professor, then the call to the directorship of one of the smaller 
university clinics. Finally, those who prove masters reach the 
directorships of the great medical clinics of the empire. In the 
care of the patients they are assisted by the rather uncertain supply 
of students taking the Prakttkantenjahr and by volunteers pursuing 
research in the hospital. Judged again by American standards of 
care, the German system is weak at this point, while strong on its 
educational and scientific sides. The instruction of the individual 
student is similarly dependent upon the temperament of the teacher. 
No such systein of carefully graded instruction, with well-planned 
practical courses, which must be taken in definite sequence, as we 
have it in America, would be tolerated in Germany ; for the German 
university places the advancement of knowledge and the freedom of 
the professor first. The medical clinics are elaborate independent 
institutes, as a rule wonderfully equipped for research, as well as 
for the most perfect demonstrative teaching; but their very com- 
pleteness and independence isolates them from the other scientific 
departments of the university. Lack of cooperation, even of con- 
tact, between the clinical institutes and the pathological, the physio- 
logical, the hygienic, and the chemical institutes is striking. 

In France the medical student pursues two independent and 
parallel disciplines from the day of his entry on his medical career— 
one of theoretical and scientific instruction in the lecture rooms and 
laboratories of the universities, the other as externe, and finally, for 
the chosen few, as interne in the hospitals. The hospitals are thus 
widely separated from the scientific departments and the heads of 
the clinics give practical instruction in their hospitals, theoretical 
instruction in the usually distant university lecture room. Their 
hospital services are of moderate size, usually about one hundred 
beds, the newer ones fairly well equipped for research. ‘The in- 
struction carried on in them consists of amphitheater clinics and 
more or less formal lectures delivered to small sections at the bed- 
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side. The academic career in France leads of necessity to a large 
practice and promotion in it is at every point obtained by the passing 
of examinations conducted by the central authority, a system which 
greatly hinders freedom of choice of the teachers. The care of the 
patients is directed by the head of the clinic on his daily rounds, 
sometimes with an assistant who visits with him; but the real care 
is in the hands of the internes, about one for each fifty beds, also 
chosen by examination, serving for a fixed period of time and 
assisted by the externe medical students who are at the hospital but 
part of the day. Judged by the standards of our American hos- 
pitals, the number of physicians is inadequate for the best care of 
the patients. 

The problem before the American hospital aspiring to become 
a teaching clinic is that of combining with what is best in its present 
organization—a high standard of care and consideration for its 
patients—such a well thought-out plan of education and such oppor- 
tunities for research as shall embody all that has been gained by the 
experience of European hospitals and clinics. The determining 
considerations, therefore, fall into two categories—those which con- 
cern especially the work of the hospital, the care of the sick; and 
those which concern especially the university, the diffusion and 
advancement of knowledge. It will conduce to clarity of thought 
if we examine these two sets of considerations separately. 

(1) The care of patients. From the standpoint of patients, the 
most important members of a hospital staff are its resident physi- 
cians. That system which attracts to the service of the institution 
the best educated of the younger men, and which retains them for 
the longest period of time, will ensure the highest standard of 
medical care. This seems certain to be a system which will provide 
not alone for the education of the house staff as general practi- 
tioners, but will also supply the stimulus to, and the opportunity for, 
scientific investigation on their part. Present house staffs serve the 
hospital with singular devotion, but they leave just when their ser- 
vices are becoming really efficient. They are overloaded with rou- 
tine work. They have no personal stake in any research going on 
in the wards. Therefore, laboratory work and careful note taking, 
upon which the success of research depends, are a drudgery to be 
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endured only for the sake of the subsequent enjoyment of the final 
six months as house physician. Yet, in any modern hospital, the 
laboratory work and the note taking are to the medical service what 
aseptic technique and operating room organization are to the sur- 
gical. Thoroughness in these directions is the index of the care 
which the patients receive. Resident physicians serving for an in- 
definite term, and making their professional reputations by the work 
they do in the hospital, can alone give patients the best that medical 
science offers today. 

These men must have subordinates, and to maintain the Amer- 
ican standard of care, more subordinates than in foreign hospitals. 
Internes of the grade of the present junior members of hospital 
staffs should be provided for these positions, and their course should 
be planned with reference to training for general practice. From 
the best of these the resident physicians should be chosen. 

On the other hand, the visiting physician in one way or another 
has been an essential feature of all American hospitals. He is only 
dispensed with in a few German hospitals where the director lives 
within the hospital and is charged with administrative duties which 
in this country are better handled by the hospital superintendent. 
The visiting physician constitutes an important link between the 
hospital and the medical profession of the community. Men pur- 
suing a largely academic career in medicine and much occupied with 
teaching and the investigation of special problems, may lose some- 
what of the practical and the personal point of view. Visiting 
physicians in charge of the general wards will ensure mature judg- 
ment for the patients and the best practical training for the house 
staff. Their relation to the teaching activities of the clinic will be 
discussed later. 

The out-patient service is an indispensable part of a complete 
hospital unit, and is equally important for the care of patients and 
the instruction of students. Its organization should be part of the 
clinic organization. The English system, by which the assistant 
visiting physician has charge of the out-patient service, makes the 
English dispensaries far superior to the American, which are, as a 
tule, left to recent graduates who have no contact with the in- 
patient service. The adequate care of patients having chronic dis- 
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eases requires continuous management, extending over long periods 
of time—in the hospital ward during exacerbations of the disease, 
in the out-patient department during periods of quiescence. The 
head of the out-patient department must clearly be in touch with 
the ward service and in complete control of his subordinates. 

Dr. Richard Cabot has shown how intertwined are the medical 
and social problems of an out-patient department. No American 
hospital is now complete without a social service department work- 
ing in close cooperation with the medical clinic. Such a depart- 
ment, in addition to its usual functions, should make special pro- 
vision for the following up of discharged patients. This system 
will eventually yield statistics with reference to the remote results 
of treatment, and it will ensure perseverance in treatment after the 
patient has been discharged. One may also expect that this evi- 
dence of the hospital’s interest in them will create in those patients 
who have passed through its wards a feeling of personal loyalty to 
the hospital. 

(2) The extension of knowledge. The extension of knowl- 
edge has two aspects equally the concern of the university—the 
handing down of existing knowledge, teaching; the acquisition of 
new knowledge, research. These are not independent of each 
other, for, in a university, research is the most important means 
for the education of the teachers themselves. The child in his 
study of arithmetic must apply the rules he learns to the solution 
of simple problems before he becomes master of this earliest mathe- 
matical science. The medical student must put into practice the 
methods of examination which he has acquired in the diagnosis of 
actual cases of disease. The advanced student of medicine, in 
which category all teachers belong, must constantly exercise him- 
self in the investigation of the unsolved problems of medicine as 
the most important means of further enlarging his mental horizon. 

Medical teaching must be of two types, extensive and intensive. 
By extensive teaching I mean the application of the broad under- 
lying principles of pathological anatomy, of physiology, bacteriol- 
ogy, and chemistry to the study of disease in man; and the familiar- 
izing of the student with the varied manifestations of disease on as 
large a scale as possible. Such extensive teaching must be done 
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through lectures and through Jarge demonstrative amphitheater 
clinics. This is clearly the task of the head of the teaching depart- 
ment. It is possible only where large and varied clinical material 
is at the command of this head, so that at all times theoretical dis- 
cussion may be based upon clinical fact demonstrated to the student. 
The larger the service under the control of a single professor, the 
more perfectly can this important part of the student’s education 
be accomplished. This is the chief advantage of the German 
organization. In addition to such clinical lectures, recitations from 
a text-book covering the field of medicine systematically seem indis- 
pensable in our American schools. - 

Intensive teaching is the thorough training of the student in the 
technique of all the methods of diagnosis and of the various thera- 
peutic procedures, and in his gradual education in the application 
of them to the diagnosis and treatment of disease in the individual 
patient. This requires intimate contact between student and patient 
toward the end of the medical course, with opportunity for the 
closest first-hand study of a small number of patients continuously 
for a moderate period. For this, no system approaches in efficiency 
the English clinical clerkship, which has now for three years been 
so important a part of the fourth year work of the Columbia stu- 
dents of medicine, following earlier years of thorough drill in the 
methods of physical and laboratory diagnosis. Such clinical clerks 
can perhaps best be taught by men of the type of our present visit- 
ing physicians, controlling units of service, with adequate labora- 
tories and teaching rooms adjacent to their wards. 

Another, and at the present time largely neglected part of the 
student’s education, is his introduction to the literature of medicine 
and his training in its wise and profitable use. A well-stocked 
library with full files of all important scientific and clinical journals, 
monographs, and text-books is an essential part of a medical clinic. 
Beyond this, in America we have been able to develop, and should 
aim largely to increase, the coordination between the scientific in- 
struction of the student’s earlier years and the clinical instruction 
of his later years. Cooperative teaching in which clinician and 
pathologist, bacteriologist, physiologist, or chemist combine to pre- 
sent forcibly to the student the bearing of pure laboratory studies 
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upon the diagnosis and treatment of the individual patient, and of 
fundamental scientific investigation upon the progress of clinical 
medicine, should be a definite part of the curriculum. In the same 
way, conferences between the members of these departments and the 
hospital physicians should contribute to the education of both and 
the increasing efficiency of the hospital. The education of the 
members of the clinic’s staff is equally as important as the teaching 
of students. There should be seminars conducted by the head of 
the department, conferences on research work in which all members 
of the staff should participate, and a constant attempt in every way 
to train the teachers and leaders in clinical medicine of the next 
generation. 

The conditions for successful scientific investigation are: rea- 
sonable permanence of tenure, so that the best methods for the 
particular problem in hand may be mastered; freedom from the 
distractions of practice and from overmuch routine teaching; a 
good equipment of the tools of research; and a well-stocked library, 
particularly of the journal literature. Permanence of tenure ob- 
tains in all higher university appointments. Freedom from the 
need to practice must be secured by the provision of liberal salaries 
for the men who are to make academic careers in clinical medicine. 
Tools of investigation comprise laboratories connected with the 
medical clinic and under the entire control of its head, with all the 
apparatus necessary for the particular lines of work which may be 
pursued by the chief or any of his assistants, and with trained tech- 
nical assistants who shall be to the director of the clinic what proper 
bookkeepers are to the head of a large business. ‘The elaborateness 
of these laboratories will depend upon the resources of the clinic, 
and should be commensurate with the productiveness of its staff. 
When problems arise which require a degree of technical skill not 
possessed by any member of the clinic’s staff, then the head of the 
proper scientific department should be called in to advise, and if 
desirable, to have his department undertake the problem. On the 
other hand, should work in physiology or in bacteriology, for in- 
stance, already successfully carried on in one of those departments, 
require for its completion the study of patients in the wards, the 
opportunity should be freely accorded the department in question. 
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The successful investigation of disease along certain lines, and 
in particular by chemical study, cannot be carried on in the ordinary 
hospital ward. Special, small wards, with a more highly trained 
staff and a more permanent nursing organization, should be at the 
disposal of the head of the clinic for the conduct of his research 
work, and that of his subordinates who are particularly engaged in 
scientific studies. Patients should be taken from the regular ser- 
vice of the clinic to these special wards and returned to the regular 
wards after the study of their cases has been completed. 

For the building up of an active school of clinical investigators 
a master is required, constantly ready to suggest problems to the 
younger men and to aid them in their solution. The university 
and the hospital should be free to choose such a master wherever he 
may be found and call him to the service of theclinic. For this, again, 
a salary which shall make any but the most limited consulting prac- 
tice unnecessary, will be requisite. The master in his turn should 
be free to accept at will voluntary assistants in the research work 
of the clinic, and there should be ample provision made in this 
direction, apart from the staff necessary for the conduct of the 
routine work of the hospital and the teaching institution. 

The organization which will most perfectly fulfill the conditions 
laid down would be possible in a hospital service of approximately 
one hundred and fifty medical beds, with an out-patient department. 
A’ smaller number of beds could scarcely provide enough material 
for the extensive teaching outlined; a larger number would severely 
tax the strength and administrative ability of any but an intellectual 
and physical giant—or else the supervision will be far from ideal. 
Such a division should have three complete units of service, each 
consisting of one male and one female ward of approximately 
twenty-two beds, a few of these beds being in small rooms; a clin- 
ical laboratory, a teaching room and office for the visiting physician, 
and the necessary service rooms of various kinds for the wards. 
Each such unit should have a visiting physician, with the title of 
assistant professor or clinical professor in the university, spending 
a regular part of his day in the hospital, whose duties to the hos- 
pital should be the ones already familiar to his office, and whose 
duty in the medical school should be the instruction of clinical clerks 
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in the wards. He should, if possible, have a moderate salary. 
Where mature residents are not available, there should also be an 
associate visiting physician. He should have an assistant in charge 
of the out-patient service of the division, who would be his substi- 
tute in the wards during absences. This assistant in turn should 
have an understudy in the out-patient department. The assistant 
physicians would give instruction in physical diagnosis in the dis- 
pensary and conduct the recitations. Each unit should have a 
resident and an assistant resident physician, serving for an indefi- 
nite term. Under them should be one medical interne for each 
ward, appointed for one year, and from six to ten medical students 
serving as clinical clerks. 

There should also be a separate service of about twenty beds in 
small wards and single rooms, with a resident and an assistant resi- 
dent physician, chosen especially for their scientific promise and 
under the immediate charge of the director and the assistant director 
of the clinic. The subordinate work in these wards should be car- 
ried on by voluntary assistants coming to the clinic to pursue re- 
search, and no student clerks should be assigned to them. The 
assistant director should be chosen from the younger men pursuing 
an academic clinical career, and he should preferably do no practice 
whatever. He should have the immediate oversight of the research 
wards and the research laboratories of the clinic, and the oversight 
of the instruction in clinical pathology. He should give such of the 
general lectures and clinics as he might be especially equipped for; 
he should take the place of the director during the absence of the 
latter, and should have free entrance to all the divisions of the clinic. 
He should hold the title of associate professor in the university. 

At the head of the clinic should be the director, who, in the uni- 
versity, should be at the head of the department of medicine. He 
should have general oversight of the entire ward service, but imme- 
diate responsibility only for such patients in the research wards as 
he should be directly studying. He should visit each of the three 
divisions of the clinic twice each week, at a stated hour, for con- 
sultation with the staff of the division. He should draw from all 
divisions of the clinic, and from the out-patient department, such 
cases as he might desire to present in his clinical lectures. He 
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should nominate all candidates for vacancies in any position in the 
clinic. He should have the supervision of all expenditures. He 
should be at the hospital for at least six hours during each working 
day, and for at least nine months of the year. Whether he should 
be allowed a limited consulting practice outside of the hospital 
would depend upon the available resources of the university to com- 
pensate him properly, and upon the provision for his receiving pri- 
vate patients at the hospital. It would seem to me to be clearly to 
the advantage of the hospital that he and the assistant director 
should have consulting rooms in the hospital, where patients might 
come to them, and rooms for the treatment of private patients. 

The out-patient department should similarly be under the charge 
of a physician in chief, who should directly represent the director 
and who might serve in the hospital under the assistant director 
during vacations. He should have the direct oversight of all in- 
struction in physical diagnosis and of expenditures. 

A medical clinic such as has been outlined could undertake the 
whole instruction in medicine of from one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty students. An analysis of its organization shows at 
once that it is the British or Scottish teaching hospital, surmounted 
by a German university clinic. Our American hospitals were the 
direct outgrowth of their British predecessors, but they had to be 
cramped and modified to meet conditions originally provincial ; now, 
in our large cosmopolitan cities, they are rapidly returning to their 
original lines. It does no violence to tradition, therefore, to inte- 
grate them into a great university medical school and to add to 
them that coordinating activity of a clinical master, which shall 
develop their latent possibilities of larger educational usefulness, 
and permeate them with that atmosphere of tireless scientific inves- 
tigation, which Americans seek in Germany today. Is it too much 
to hope that, with American energy and open-handed American 
generosity at our disposal, the talent for organization—which has 
been so marked a feature of our contemporary industrial life—may 
in the next generation make of our American medical clinics insti- 
tutions for the treatment of the sick, sought alike by poor and rich, 
and centers of instruction for the world? 

THEODORE C. JANEWAY, M.D. 
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elie life and growth of the Sloane Hospital for Women may 
well be looked upon as covering three periods of time: 


1. That from 1886 to 1897. 
2, Vhat from 1897 t6-1OL1I. 
3. That from 1911 to the present. 


THE PERIOD FROM 1886 To 1897 


At a special meeting of the board of trustees of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the City of New York held on January 
18, 1886, a communication was presented by Dr. James W. Mc- 
Lane, then professor of obstetrics, from Mr. and Mrs. William D. 
Sloane, proposing to erect and endow on land belonging to the Col- 
lege at Fifty-ninth street and Tenth avenue, a lying-in hospital to 
be known and designated when completed as The Sloane Maternity 
Hospital. This communication contained also proposals for the 
composition of the first board of managers of the hospital and for 
their successors in Office. 

The following resolutions were then presented by Dr. Cornelius 
R. Agnew, at that time professor of ophthalmology, and were 
unanimously adopted: 


RESOLVED, That the generous proposition of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Sloane conveyed to the board by Dr. McLane be and hereby 
is accepted. 

RESOLVED, That the president and registrar be and hereby are 
instructed to thank the donors, and that it be and hereby is com- 
mitted to the building committee to carry into effect the intention 
of the donors. 

During the spring and summer of 1886 the excavation was com- 
pleted and by the early part of December, 1886, the walls were well 
in progress. Near the close of 1887 the building was ready for 
occupancy, and it—together with the Vanderbilt Clinic—was inau- 
gurated on December 29, 1887, with an address in the lower lecture 
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room of the College by Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, then professor of 
gynecology. 

The Sloane Maternity Hospital as it then appeared (see illustra- 
tion) consisted of three stories and an attic, and in construction was 
fireproof throughout. The flooring of the halls and the wainscoting 
of the stairways were of white marble, and in the wards the flooring 
was of vitrified tile with a marble base for the side-walls. 

This building, with its modern heating and ventilating plant, 
with its examination and delivery room, its light.clean wards, six 
in number, two of six beds and four of four beds each, with ample 
accommodation for its medical staff, its nurses and servants, pre- 
sented in 1887 the most complete obstetrical plant in the world. The 
ward nurses, four in number, were supplied from the training school 
of the New York Hospital and served for two months each. The 
house physician and assistant physician resided in the hospital, the 
former being appointed for a term of one or more years. 

The first board of managers consisted of William D. Sloane, 
representing the donors; John C. Dalton, M.D., then president of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons; Cornelius Vanderbilt, rep- 
resenting the board of trustees of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; James W. McLane, M.D., and Francis Delafield, M.D., 
representing the faculty of said College. The medical staff of the 
Sloane Maternity Hospital at the beginning of 1888 was constituted 
as follows: T. Gaillard Thomas, M.D., consulting physician; James 
W. McLane, M.D., visiting physician; Edward L. Partridge, M.D., 
assistant visiting physician; James W. Markoe, M.D., house physi- 
cian, and Alexander Lambert, student assistant. 

The first patient was delivered January 11, 1888, by Alexander 
Lambert, who graduated in medicine that spring. During the first 
year there were four hundred deliveries. During the next few 
years the service increased so rapidly, that in 1890 it was found 
necessary to change the composition of the medical staff and to 
have, in addition to a permanent resident physician, three assistant 
physicians, each serving for a period of three months. Beginning 
in 1891 and continuing until the present time, the term of service 
of the undergraduate nurse has been three months. 

By an act of the legislature of the state of New York dated 
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March 24, 1891, the union of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons with Columbia College was authorized. And by an agree- 
ment of the trustees of these two institutions, executed on June 5, 
1891, the property of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in- 
cluding the Sloane Maternity Hospital, passed to Columbia Col- 
lege, which in February, 1896, officially assumed the name of Co- 
lumbia University in the City of New York. 


THE PERIOD FROM 1897 TO IQII 


In 1897, through the further munificence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sloane, a six-story addition was erected and endowed, providing 
seventy-two additional ward beds, an operating-room accommo- 
dating one hundred students, and on the upper floors a kitchen, 
dining-rooms and nurses’ quarters. This addition joins the parent 
hospital on the east (see illustration) and is considerably larger 
than the original building. At the time of the erection of this addi- 
tion, the roof of the original building was raised and made to con- 
form in general architectural style to that of the new addition. In 
1900 a tablet was erected in the entrance hall of the hospital with 
the following inscription: 


In recognition of the wise liberality of 


WILLIAM DoucLas SLOANE and Emity THORN 
VANDERBILT SLOANE 


in building and endowing the 
SLOANE MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


for the benefit of humanity and for the advancement of 
medical education 


Tue TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE IN THE CITY OF 
New York 
have erected this tablet 


1900 
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The medical mind directing the plans of the original hospital 
and the addition of 1897 was that of Dr. James W. McLane, then 
professor of obstetrics and dean of the faculty of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

The service of the hospital steadily increased from its first year, 
until in 1911 there were eighteen hundred and sixty-nine deliv- 
eries, a unique opportunity thus being furnished to the students of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons to receive practical instruc- 
tion in all phases of obstetric work, including both normal and oper- 
ative deliveries and the care and treatment of young infants. 


THE PERIOD FROM IQII TO THE PRESENT 


On October 4, 1909, the wise generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Sloane 
was again evidenced by their offer to erect and endow in connection 
with the Sloane Maternity Hospital a building to be used for the 
treatment of gynecological cases and for practical instruction in 
gynecology to the students of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons. This offer was promptly accepted by the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University, and the work of excavating was begun at once. 
On December 5, 1910, at the request of the board of managers of 
the Sloane Maternity Hospital, the trustees of Columbia University 
approved of the change in the name of the hospital to THE SLOANE 
HospirAL FOR WOMEN, as appropriate to the enlarged scope of the 
work and the instruction to be given there. On March 1, rgrt, 
the new building of the gynecological division was formally opened, 
and two operations were performed there on the following day. 

During the summer and autumn of 1911 the roof of the original 
hospital, which in 1897 had been changed to conform to the roof 
of the addition, was removed and three stories were added to ac- 
commodate the nurses of the institution, who number approximately 
fifty, aside from the special private nurses, who vary in number 
from thirty to fifty. 

The Sloane Hospital for Women as it stands today, 1912 (see 
illustration), is seven stories in height, the building surrounding a 
small court. The whole of the western portion of the building is 
covered with a flat roof with guarded edge, which is arranged as a 
roof-garden and solarium (see illustration). This roof-garden is 
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divided so that private patients, ward patients and nurses can each 
have a portion to themselves and each receive the benefit derived 
from fresh air, whether that benefit is needed to favor convales- 
cence, or to enable one the better to endure the hours of exacting 
duty in the hospital. On the eighth floor, which covers a part of 
the northern portion of the building, are the superintendent’s quar- 
ters, and over this is a roof-garden for the use of the medical staff 
of the hospital. 

The seventh floor of the eastern, southern and western portions 
of the building is devoted to servants’ quarters. The seventh floor 
of the northern portion of the building is devoted to the gynecolog- 
ical operating room (see illustration), with the etherizing room, 
preparation room, a sterilizing room and the staff dressing-rooms. 
On this floor also is the treatment room and a recovery ward, con- 
taining four beds. On the sixth floor of the eastern portion of the 
building are the main kitchen of the hospital and the dining-rooms 
of the nurses, the resident medical staff and the superintendent of 
the hospital and the principal of the training school. The remainder 
of the sixth floor on the southern and western sides of the building 
and the fifth floor of the eastern, southern and western portions of 
the building are devoted to nurses’ quarters, with sitting-room, bed- 
rooms, lavatories, etc. 

On the sixth floor of the northern portion of the building are the 
four wards of the gynecological division, three containing six beds 
each and one containing two beds. One of these wards is shown 
in the illustration facing p. 276. The fourth, third and second 
floors of the eastern and southern sides of the building are devoted 
to the obstetrical wards and nurseries of the hospital, a nursery 
being shown in the illustration opposite. The third floor of the 
western side of the building and the second floor of the western and 
northern sides of the building are devoted to the care of private 
obstetrical cases with private operating room, private nurseries, etc. 

The fifth, fourth, and third floors of the northern portion of the 
building are devoted to private rooms for gynecological cases (see 
illustration). The first floor of the hospital is devoted to the offices 
of administration; the staff rooms; the students’ dormitory; the 
examining rooms, and the labor rooms for the ward obstetric cases, 
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the large obstetrical operating room accommodating one hundred 
students (see illustration), reception rooms, record rooms, and the 
laboratory of the hospital. In the basement are the lavatories and 
lockers for the ward patients, the drug-room, the laundry, the ser- 
vants’ dining-room, the heating and ventilating plant, and the 
morgue. 

The hospital as a whole furnishes one hundred and seventy- 
three beds for adult patients and one hundred infants’ cribs. The 
adult beds are as follows: 107 obstetrical ward beds, 19 obstetrical 
private beds, 24 gynecological ward beds, and 23 gynecological pri- 
vate beds. 

The board of managers and the medical staff of the Sloane Hos- 
pital for Women are now constituted as follows: Board of mana- 
gers—Edwin B. Cragin, M.D., president; William D. Sloane, treas- 
urer; Francis C. Wood, M.D., secretary; Samuel W. Lambert, 
M.D., and George L. Rives. Medical staff—Consulting obstet- 
rician, James W. McLane, M.D.; attending obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist, Edwin B. Cragin, M.D.; assistant attending obstetricians, 
James D. Voorhees, M.D., and Franklin A. Dorman, M.D.; assist- 
ant attending gynecologists, Frank R. Oastler, M.D., and Wilbur 
Ward, M.D.; pathologist, Otto von Huffman, M.D. Resident 
instructors—Resident obstetrician, Edward C. Lyon, M.D.; resi- 
dent gynecologist, Daniel R. Ayres, M.D. Superintendent of the 
Hospital—Miss Martha M. Russell. Principal of the Training 
School—Miss Mary E. Hutchison. 


Tue TEACHING AT THE SLOANE HOsPITAL 

The Sloane Hospital is not only a charitable, but a teaching 
institution, and one of its chief functions is to furnish practical 
instruction in obstetrics and gynecology to the students of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, to nurses, and to young medical 
men who have already completed a term of service in a general 
hospital. 

Instruction to undergraduate students.—During his fourth 
year at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, each student spends 
three weeks on the obstetrical division and four weeks with head- 
quarters on the gynecological division of the Sloane Hospital. On 
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the obstetrical division he has two weeks of day duty and one week 
of night duty, and during this time he makes about twenty ante- 
partum and ten postpartum examinations. He sees on an average 
fifty deliveries, and delivers personally from three to six women. 
He makes rounds each morning during his two weeks of day duty, 
studies the charts of both mothers and babies, notes the condition 
of each patient, and sees the dressings of the cords. Each student 
during this period bathes and dresses a baby. He receives from 
the resident obstetrician ten lectures on practical obstetrics. During 
his month of practical gynecological instruction at the Sloane 
Hospital each student, on the two operating days each week, ex- 
amines from one to three patients when anesthetized just prior to 
operation. He then sees the operation, and examines the specimens 
removed. On two days of each week he makes rounds with the 
resident gynecologist, observes the convalescence of the patients 
whom he has seen operated upon, studies their charts, and, if there 
be such, the microscopic slides of the specimens removed, and re- 
ceives instruction from the resident gynecologist concerning the 
patients in the wards. 

Obstetrical instruction to nurses—One of the important func- 
tions of the Sloane Hospital for Women is to furnish three months 
of practical instruction in obstetrics to undergraduate nurses of the 
different large hospitals of the city, as a part of the training 
required before their diploma is conferred. Thirty-four nurses 
from seven different hospitals are always on duty at the Sloane 
Hospital, each serving for a period of three months, and receiving 
at their graduation a diploma of the Sloane Hospital. The number 
of nurses furnished by the seven different hospitals is as follows: 
The Presbyterian Hospital 6, The Roosevelt Hospital 6, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital 6, The Post Graduate Hospital 6, St. Luke’s Hospital 5, 
The French Hospital 1, and The New York Hospital 4. These 
nurses receive lectures from the principal of the Sloane Hospital 
Training School and from the resident obstetrician. They witness 
daily demonstrations in practical obstetric work by the head nurses. 
They each have two weeks of service in the operating room and 
have a final examination at the end of the course. 

Post-graduate instruction to nurses——The Sloane Hospital 
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provides a four months’ post-graduate course in gynecology and 
obstetrics to such nurses as show by their previous training that 
they are fitted for it. The post-graduate nurses spend two months 
on the gynecological division and two months on the obstetrical 
division. They have two weeks’ training in each operating room, 
the remainder of their service being spent in the wards and nurs- 
eries, and in the care of private patients in the hospital. They have 
the same lecture courses as the undergraduate nurses, and on the 
satisfactory completion of their term of service receive a certificate 
of the hospital stating this fact. 

Post-graduate instruction to doctors——One of the most im- 
portant functions of the Sloane Hospital for Women is to train 
selected men, after a service in a general hospital, to be skilled 
specialists in the subjects of obstetrics and gynecology. A man 
with a thorough general training who spends two years as resident 
obstetrician, or resident gynecologist, at the Sloane Hospital for 
Women with its large opportunities for personal work and respon- 
sibility, leaves the hospital as an expert, fitted to fill a high place in 
these specialties both in the profession and in the community. For 
those who are unable to devote the two years to this special work, 
the Sloane Hospital offers to selected men a course of three months 
on the obstetrical division and one year on the gynecological 
division. ‘This training has been found of the greatest value in the 
practice of general medicine and surgery, as is attested by the many 
graduates of the Sloane Hospital now scattered throughout the 
country, who, by introducing the methods of the Sloane Hospital, 
have raised the standard of obstetrical and gynecological work in 
these different communities. 


Epwin B. Cracin, M.D. 


Tire RIG boOnh THE SOUL 


T is the paradox of our academic calendar that we fix our atten- 
tion upon the end of the year. We think of the commencement 
season as a sort of convergence, where we are drawn together to 
common goals; and we classify ourselves at that time under a few 
general degrees. But if our university life has taught us to think, 
we must see that our developing individualities resemble each other 
less and less; our paths spread out like an open fan. If ever we 
may speak of each other as belonging to a typical group, it is at the 
beginning of our course. The A.B. or the Ph.D., so far as those 
degrees are the marks of a classification, could probably designate 
us with more precision when we begin than when we finish our 
work. At least a certain common spirit should distinguish the 
opening of our university careers. This service, set at the begin- 
ning of the terms, is a baccalaureate service in its rightful place— 
an initial worshiping in the common spirit that brings us all here. 
This service is also a challenge. Perhaps our confidence that 
we are here in a common spirit is not justified. Ostensibly, we are 
here in the pursuit of the intellectual life. It would be pleasant, 
but is it correct, to assume that every student is the passionate lover 
of knowledge, or that every scholar abides in wisdom; that no 
teacher leaves his subject with his classroom, to find it there the 
next day, or that the presence of no student is a virtual gage thrown 
down to the university, to educate him if it can? If we remember 
rather that the proportion of those who crave the intellectual life is 
probably as large outside the university as inside; and that it is not 
by our virtues we are here, but by our opportunities; and that for 
some men the university, even if they attend it, may be only an 
opportunity more tragically missed,—shall we not use this hour to 
advise ourselves? to make certain now at the beginning of the 

term that we have a common starting-place? 
Among so many people the common interests can be but few, 
but they are all vitalized in one question. We are in pursuit of the 
* Address delivered at the opening service of the second half-year, St. 


Paul’s Chapel, February 7, 1912. 
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intellectual life; what price are we willing to pay for it? The ques- 
tion might be put in a different figure of speech. But like many 
scholars of past time, we pursue our ideal in a city of the world’s 
commerce. Let us lay a tax upon our environment, as they did, 
and let us perceive with their courage that no other metaphor is so 
apt for the life of the spirit, as this image of trade. We are 
engaged in a divine traffic. The soul has its inexorable price. To 
possess it, how much are we willing to pay? 

This traffic of the soul, and its price, are among the oldest occa- 
sions of humanthought. The problem is in many a familiar parable. 
There was once a man who found a treasure hid in a field, and for 
joy thereof he went and sold all that he had, and bought that field. 
There was another, a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls, who 
when he had found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that 
he had, and bought it. The two stories are one parable. Together 
they contrast the ways of coming upon the spiritual life—either by 
accident, the common way, as a man might stumble upon secret 
treasure in a field; or by intention, scientifically, as a skilful pearl 
merchant would go into the market for the finest pearls. But no 
matter how the treasure is found, we can then buy it at only one 
price. We must sell all that we have. 

Mankind has in general desired the life of the spirit, but only 
in single instances or at rare moments have men been ready to pay 
the price. We need not deceive ourselves. Not all of us are 
ready to pay it here today. There are younger students who 
believe that they get more out of what is known as college life, 
than out of purely intellectual pursuits. There are older students 
who think they could profit more by some general reading, or by 
some judicious theater-going, or by some mere sight-seeing in the 
metropolis, than by the routine requirements for a higher degree. 
Some of the teachers feel that they do truer service when they meet 
their classes than when they produce the learned book which they 
think their reputation from time to time demands. Others, per- 
haps, teach under protest, regretting hours lost from the laboratory 
or from private meditation. 

For our purpose just now we need not consider the value of 
any of these ideals. Enough that they all meet here in the univer- 
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sity. Their one significance for us just now is, that many of us 
must be committing ourselves for another term to many things we 
do not believe in. Why should we so commit ourselves? It is not 
astonishing that some young men think their sports and their college 
enterprises of more value to them than the academic discipline of 
the mind; but it is astonishing that, having a definite ideal, they do 
not completely follow it. Why let our studies, or anything in the 
world, interfere with what we, according to our lights, believe to 
be best for us? If we have the right to make the choice, the right 
to buy our ideal with all that we have, why sell that right for an 
academic degree which we consider of less value? And the grad- 
uate student need not be condemned if he finds in his studies no 
spiritual food; he is to be condemned if, for a mere degree, he per- 
sists in starving his soul. We need not even be angry with our 
neighbor if he frankly denies the value of the intellectual life. 
There is no obligation to be intellectual. Most people are not 
intellectual. But it is best for all of us to be sincere. It is best 
for all of us to commit ourselves absolutely to our ideal, and try 
it out in competition with the next man’s. When the priests of 
Baal range themselves on one side and Jehovah’s people on the 
other, it is best to go frankly and stand with our kind. There is 
no shame init. So long as we are sincere, there will always be two 
opinions as to which are the priests of Baal. But it is not best to 
stand between the two altars, ready for whichever one the fire 
descends on. 

We are accustomed to advocate this sincerity in some minor 
ways. We like to see a youth practice some sport that may be a 
life-long source of pleasure and health. We like to see him form 
such habits as may be lifelong indexes and aids of his character. 
We like to see him choose his friends, not for the interest of the 
moment, but for a lifelong comradeship. To the best things we 
wish him to give himself once for all, without reserve. But in 
the intellectual life? Do we wish him to be a seeker of knowledge 
and wisdom only for this term, or only until he gets his degree? 
It will not greatly illuminate our problem if the academic skeptic 
suggests that he does not wish to deal with paradigms or logarithms 
till the end of his life; no more, of course, does he intend to meet 
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death brandishing his college flag or giving his class cheer. These 
things are not the heart of the matter. To the sympathetic lover 
of his college, the flag and the cheer have their place and their 
meaning. To the ardent scholar the paradigm and the logarithm 
have theirs. Here again let us refrain from making any compari- 
son of values. For the moment let us even disregard the assump- 
tion that we are leading the intellectual life. Let us only be sincere. 
The merit of leading the intellectual life when we do not believe in 
it, is a very doubtful merit. Let us use the university, not as a 
debatable goal, but as a certain starting-point. The one master 
opportunity which the university offers us is the opportunity of 
choice. Here are represented, in the classroom, on the campus, in 
the city, all the important ideals of civilized man. It is our part to 
choose our ideal, and pay the price, knowing that the essentials of 
our choice will become incorporated into our habits, and so into 
our characters. If we believe that our good is in the things that 
amuse us, and if we follow our faith, then the pursuit of pleasure 
will become, not an episode in our career, but a function of our 
being; and, on the other side, the openness to knowledge will not 
stop with logarithm or paradigm, but will become the habit of the 
soul. Whatever our choice, for the sake of honesty we had best 
make it soon. Well for us if we made it the first day we came 
here. But if we have temporized, the new term now beginning 
puts the question once more. 

This great truth that man cannot have his ideal unless he pur- 
chase it with all that he has, is the sorrow of all the prophets and 
poets and leaders of the race. Unselfishly they discover the trea- 
sure and find the pearl for their fellow, but cannot persuade him to 
buy it. Or if for a moment men were half persuaded, a captain 
like Joshua has tried to pledge them to their bargain, setting up a 
great stone to mark the place where they chose their god; or a state- 
builder, like Lycurgus, has exiled himself forever, lest his people 
should change their minds; or a stern prophet like Elisha has 
divided mankind and slain the false prophets, in the hope that both 
choices would be thenceforth irrevocable. But though men have 
desired their divine vision, they would not sell all that they had, to 
buy it—until the indomitable faith of poets and prophets shaped 
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out of their sorrow a sublime conviction, that since man, stubborn 
and weak, would not pay the price of the eternal things, God out of 
infinite pity must come down and buy them for us, with the price 
of Himself. 

Let us contemplate this startling reach of faith, not to admire 
its poetic audacity, but to appropriate from it a dream of what our 
university might be, if we should make a clear-cut choice of ideals, 
and buy our treasure with all that we have, and in our lives here 
make the test of our purchase. 

JoHN ERSKINE 


WILLIAM BAYARD CUTTING 
A.B, 1869, LL.B. 1871, A.M. 1872 


ILLIAM BAYARD CUTTING was born in the City of New 
York on January 12, 1850, and was therefore a little over 
sixty-two years of age at the time of his recent lamented death. 

The first of his name in this country was the Rev. Leonard 
Cutting, of Pembroke College in the University of Cambridge,— 
notabile et insigne et quam pretiosum collegium,—one of the oldest 
houses of learning in that venerable university. Leonard Cutting 
in 1756 became a tutor in the nascent King’s College in the Province 
of New York, served it to the entire satisfaction of its trustees, was 
given the honorary degree of A.M. in 1758, and resigned in 1763 
to become Rector of St. George’s Church at Hempstead, Long 
Island. He married the daughter of John Pintard, a New York 
merchant of Huguenot descent. 

Their son, William Cutting, was one of the earliest graduates 
of Columbia College, being a member of the class of 1793. He 
married Gertrude, one of the three daughters of Walter Livingston 
and Cornelia Schuyler, his wife. Harriet Livingston,—a sister 
of Mrs. William Cutting,—married Robert Fulton; and the two 
brothers-in-law were interested together in the early development 
of steam navigation and the establishment of the ferry between 
Brooklyn and New York at Division, now Fulton street. 

William Cutting and Gertrude, his wife, had several sons, one 
of whom he named Fulton, after his friend and brother-in-law; and 
Fulton Cutting in due titne married Justine, a daughter of Robert 
Bayard and Elizabeth McEvers, his wife. 

Their eldest son was William Bayard Cutting, who after being 
educated at the school of John McMullen,—famous in its day in 
New York,—entered as a sophomore in the class of 1869 in Colum- 
bia College, and graduated when a little more than nineteen years 
of age. He then entered the Columbia Law School when Theo- 
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dore Dwight was at the very summit of his great reputation and 
power, and was admitted to the New York bar (under the statute 
then in force) by virtue of his having received the degree of bach- 
elor of laws. 

Mr. Cutting, however, was soon diverted from the active prac- 
tice of law as a profession. His grandfather, Robert Bayard, was 
at that time deeply interested in reorganizing and developing the 
St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute Railroad and needed the younger 
man’s help; and upon his retirement in 1878, Bayard Cutting was 
made president of the railroad company at an age when most 
young men are learning the rudiments of the practical work of their 
professions. In time the railroad was sold by him, upon satisfac- 
tory terms, to form a part of the great trunk lines which have done 
so much for the development of the Mississippi Valley; and Mr. 
Cutting, after serving for a time as a director of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, became interested in railroad building in Florida, and later was 
a director of the Southern Pacific. 

Another notable instance of his business activities was in his 
acquisition, with others, of a large tract of then almost worthless 
land in South Brooklyn which he proceeded to develop. The first 
step was,—following the example of his paternal grandfather,—to 
establish a ferry; the next to build a railroad to connect with other 
lines on Long Island; and the third to induce the United States 
government to improve the Bay Ridge channel leading from deep 
water along the South Brooklyn pier-head lines. These farsighted, 
difficult and well-executed labors made possible the growth of the 
water front of South Brooklyn and the creation of its present un- 
surpassed system of docks and warehouses. 

One of Mr. Cutting’s associates in his South Brooklyn work was 
John W. Ambrose,—a man remarkable in many ways. He and 
Cutting,—not satisfied with the mere development of the Bay Ridge 
channel,—urged upon Congress the importance of making a new 
channel to sea through the shoals that extend from Coney Island 
to Sandy Hook. The project had been under consideration for 
years ; but thanks to their energy and persistence, and after repeated 
hearings before committees of Congress, the work was finally un- 
dertaken by the federal government. Ambrose died just after the 
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first action was taken by Congress, and his name was appropriately 
given to the new channel, which has proved of such inestimable 
value to the port of New York. 

These, of course, were not all of Mr. Cutting’s business activi- 
ties. He was a director of insurance companies, banks, trust com- 
panies and other corporations, and a vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce; and having been entrusted with the management of 
large affairs when relatively a very young man, he was, at the time 
of his death, nearly or quite the oldest member in*point of service 
in most of the boards on which he sat. 

He was also very early and very continuously employed in the 
management of charitable or quasi-charitable enterprises. In 1878 
he was elected a trustee of the Children’s Aid Society, in 1880 a 
trustee of Columbia College, and in 1896 a director of the New 
York Botanical Garden when it was first organized. As a church- 
man, he was deeply interested in all matters pertaining to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. For many years before his death 
he was a member of the Board of Domestic and Foreign Missions 
of that church, and a trustee of its General Theological Seminary ; 
and, from the year 1883, he was sent as one of the four lay deputies 
from the Diocese of New York to every successive general conven- 
tion of the Church. One of his last acts was a characteristically 
generous contribution for the building of a synod hall in connection 
with the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

But in addition to this corporate work, he exerted himself in 
many other practical ways to improve the conditions of existence 
among the poor of the city,—and especially in efforts to solve the 
ever present question of housing the poor. As early as 1879, when 
he was still under thirty, he, with his younger brother Robert Fulton 
Cutting and the late D. Willis James, purchased a large property in 
Cherry street near Roosevelt, which consisted of a number of old 
tenement houses opening on a narrow, disreputable alley; and the 
owners soon revolutionized conditions by establishing cleanliness, 
decency and good order,—to the great benefit and satisfaction of 
the inhabitants and neighbors. 

Encouraged by this success the Improved Dwellings Association 
was organized the next year; its purpose being to attempt to supply 
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the poor with model tenements at low rates, and to demonstrate at 
the same time that such an undertaking could be conducted at a 
profit on business lines. The enterprise proved eminently success- 
ful, and was the forerunner of the many model tenements now ex- 
isting in New York. One such group of buildings, known as the 
Cutting Buildings, was constructed by the two Cutting brothers at 
Fourteenth street and Avenue C. 

Bayard Cutting was made the president of the Improved Dwell- 
ings Association on its foundation in 1879 and so continued until 
it was closed out in 1895. The enterprise was no longer an experi- 
ment, and the Association was succeeded by the present City and 
Suburban Homes Company, of whose board of trustees he became 
a member. 

Mr. Cutting never held public office except as one of the munici- 
pal civil service commissioners during the three years of Mayor 
Strong’s administration. 

Such is a brief outline of the varied and useful work to which 
Mr. Cutting devoted so much ability and energy; and the bare 
enumeration may give some impressions of the man himself. But 
more personal details are wanting to complete the picture. To 
begin with, he was a New Yorker to the tips of his fingers. He 
was descended from many generations of some of those whose 
names are indissolubly linked with the history of this State and 
Province—Livingston, Schuyler, Bayard, McEvers. He was born 
in the city, educated in it and always lived in or near it. It was 
typical of the race of pioneers and merchants from which he was 
descended that his career should have been so largely concerned in 
building up the growing regions of the west and south, in develop- 
ing the material interests of his own city, and in devoting himself 
with a wise and steady enthusiasm to some of the most useful chari- 
ties of the metropolis. 

In person he was tall and well favored. Though his lot was 
cast in the city, he was a great lover of the country and of country 
sports. He was a man of many friends, for his natural and spon- 
taneous charm of manner made him everywhere a favorite. In- 
deed, there were few men of his time who had a wider acquaintance 
or who had formed a greater number of warm and sincere friend- 
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ships, and at the time of his death he was president of the Union 
Club in this city and vice-president of the Southside Sportsmen’s 
Club on Long Island. In disposition he was even-tempered, hope- 
ful, generally optimistic; but he had a calm and almost unfailing 
judgment of men and affairs, and his keen sense of humor was 
quick to detect shams or hypocrisy. His rare qualities fitted him 
admirably to work with other men, and his best work was done in 
conjunction with others. 

He became, as has been said, a trustee of Columbia College in 
1880 and so continued for the rest of his life,—a period of nearly 
thirty-two years,—being, at the time of his death, with one excep- 
tion, the senior member of the board. His service embraced the 
great period in the history of the development of the institution, 
covering the last nine years of President Barnard’s administration, 
the twelve years of President Low’s, and the first ten years of Presi- 
dent Butler’s. Serving at various times upon most of the impor- 
tant committees of the board of trustees, he bore his full share in 
carrying out the policies which had been the dreams of Barnard and 
which became embodied in practical realities under Barnard’s fortu- 
nate successors. 

It was natural that Mr. Cutting’s most conspicuous service 
should have been on the committee on finance, where his long expe- 
rience, his wide knowledge of affairs, his judgment, and his ready 
good humor were of the utmost value and were freely and zealously 
placed at the service of the corporation. The financial problems to 
be solved were many and varied, especially during the years when it 
was necessary to find the large sums of money needed to complete 
the purchase of the land on Morningside Heights and to construct 
the first of the buildings which were needed to house the instruct- 
ors and students (already numerous) of the University of fifteen 
years ago. 

The difficulties of removal were courageously faced and success- 
fully overcome; but with our subsequent astonishing growth, new 
and vexatious questions have arisen which have almost always in- 
volved considerations of the financial ability of even the richest of 
American universities. Patience, good judgment and a well rea- 
soned confidence in the future were needed, and these qualities Mr. 
Cutting in an eminent degree possessed. 
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And finally, in any review of his services to his alma mater, it is 
impossible not to mention his frequent gifts. The last recorded 
act of his which appears on the minutes of the trustees, was the 
endowment of a fellowship in international law in memory of a 
brilliant son whose death preceded his by nearly two years. 

Of his home life, no record can here be made. He was married 
in 1877, and was a model husband and father, as he had been a 
model citizen. 

He died of angina pectoris on the first day of March, 1912, 
while returning home from a visit to a son who resided in New 
Mexico; and his funeral services at Grace Church were atterided by 
a remarkable gathering of all that is best in the citizenship of his 
native city. He was survived by his wife and three children, and 
one granddaughter, the child of his deceased son. 

GeorGE LocKHArT RIVES 


GEORGE N. OLCOTT 


A.B, 1893, Ph.D. 1899 


ROFESSOR GEORGE N. OLCOTT was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, on September 19, 1869, and died of pneumonia 
after a brief illness on March 2, 1912, at his Italian home, the Vil- 
letta Olcott, in Rome. He had been absent from the University on 
sabbatical leave since the first of July last, had been working under 
high pressure on his magnum opus, “A dictionary of the Latin 
inscriptions,’ and was in no condition to resist the virulence of the 
disease. 

Mr. Olcott was prepared for college at the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, entered Columbia College in 1889, and was graduated 
with high honors in 1893. In 1894 he was appointed to a Univer- 
sity fellowship in Latin. The work which he did during his in- 
cumbency showed such marked promise, that in the following year 
he gained the distinction of a reappointment. In 1896 he was 
made Drisler fellow in classical philology and received permission 
to pursue his studies in Rome at the American School of Classical 
Studies. In the sequel this meant two entire years of study in 
Rome, for Mr. Olcott made such scholarly use of his privilege that 
at the close of the year the managing committee of the School 
appointed him a fellow for 1897-1898. Upon his return to 
America in the fall of 1898, Mr. Olcott continued his studies at 
Columbia for the degree of doctor of philosophy, to which he was 
admitted in June, 1899. He became a member of the teaching staff 
of the department of Latin in Columbia, and was presently pro- 
moted in 1904 to the grade of adjunct professor of Latin. This 
title was changed in 1910 to associate professor of Latin. He was 
at the time of his death a member of the faculty of philosophy, and 
had served for three years—1905—1906, 1906-1907 and 1907-1908 
—as its secretary. 

Professor Olcott’s predilection for classical philology antedated 
even his college days, but his interest in language and its phenomena 
was by no means confined to Latin and Greek. He offered in 
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alternate years a graduate course in the Italic dialects. He had a 
ready control of German and French, and his two years of residence 
in Italy, with the repeated visits that he subsequently made, gave 
him a mastery of Italian so intimate that he often passed even in 
the country districts of Italy for a native. His proficiency in San- 
skrit was considerable, and his linguistic interest roved so far afield 
as to include Hungarian and Romany. His knowledge of the latter 
was gained while he was yet a mere lad, from friendly intercourse 
with different bands of gypsies. 

Strong as was the attraction which language and literature ex- 
erted upon him, it was nevertheless to Roman archeology, in all its 
phases, that from his boyhood on his chief love was given. He 
was early fascinated by numismatics, and his collection of Roman 
and Greek coins became in the end one of the largest and best in 
the United States. From 1898 to 1905 he was the editorial con- 
tributor on numismatics to the American Journal of Archeology. 
The proximity of the Metropolitan Museum of Art seemed to him, 
as to his colleagues, to obviate the necessity of a comprehensive 
archeological museum at Columbia. Nevertheless he was con- 
vinced of the great usefulness of a well-selected working collection 
of antiquities. In every visit to Italy he secured for the depart- 
ment a number of noteworthy specimens for this purpose, and the 
arrangement last May of this material in the beautiful room 
assigned to it in the Hall of Philosophy gave him the keenest satis- 
faction. It is today a monument to his tireless energy and devotion. 

Dr. Olcott’s dissertation for the doctorate was a study of word- 
formation in the Latin inscriptions with special reference to the 
sermo vulgaris. The familiarity which he thus gained with the 
contents of the Corpus Inscriptionwm Latinarum and of the various 
epigraphical journals deepened in his mind the sense of the need of 
a dictionary of the Latin inscriptions. Gigantic as such an under- 
taking appeared to be—one scarcely to be accomplished single- 
handed in fifty years of labor—Dr. Olcott could not bring himself 
to give up the idea. The first fasciculus of “A dictionary of the 
Latin inscriptions”’ was published in Rome in 1904. As successive 
parts of this work appeared, classical scholars in England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy and the United States commented in the most 
flattering terms, in various scientific journals, upon the admirable 
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way in which the author was carrying out his project. The first 
volume, covering the letter A—about five hundred pages,—is nearly 
completed. It was, in fact, the hope of advancing the publication 
of the dictionary that led Professor Olcott to avail himself at this 
time of his privilege of a full year’s leave of absence, and he was 
much encouraged in this hope by his appointment for the current 
year as research associate of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 

So runs the official record—a record of steady growth and 
achievement, highly commended by those who are competent to 
judge. But there is another side to the picture. To those of us 
who knew and worked with him here, it seems we have lost even 
more in the man than in the scholar. Always quiet and unassum- 
ing, he was yet singularly captivating in his enthusiasm about every 
phase of the work that he loved so well. During the last few years, 
he had been developing especially a graduate course in ancient civili- 
zation in Italy, in which he drew not only from standard works 
upon the subject, but from the wide and minute knowledge of Italy 
and of Roman remains which he had gained through many visits to 
that country. The students who have taken that course have borne 
witness to the extraordinary broadening of the mental horizon that 
was felt by the members of the class. Of him, as of Robert 
Browning, it was true: 


Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it, “Italy.” 
Such lovers old are I and she: 
So it always was, so shall ever be. 


He worked in “dry light,” but with the added insight of a high 
affection. He was, in every sense of the word, a university man, 
interested beyond question in the general problems of society, but 
viewing them always as would be natural to one whose most vital 
interests centered in Columbia. He had very strong convictions 
on matters of university policy and practice, but was always most 
kindly and temperate in discussion. No one could become intimate 
with him without feeling that this demeanor was the natural ex- 
pression of a genuinely tolerant mind. In the separation from us 
of so fine and true a personality, it is not easy to be patient. 

NeLson G. McCrea 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Professor Woodbridge’s article on “ The enterprise of learning,” 
reprinted elsewhere in this number, has provoked much comment 
among thoughtful educators. From the discussion it would appear 

The Enterprise of that the essay has touched some of us in a sensitive 
Learning point. Professor Woodbridge contends that the 
college exists chiefly for the increase of intelligence. Whatever con- 
tributory aid may be enlisted by training the body or whatever social 
profit may incidentally result, the college exists to cultivate, not the 
body nor the gift of friendship, but the mind. 

If this description of college education was once a platitude, it would 
now seem to be, at least in some eyes, a stimulating red flag. The 
American college has been imperceptibly maneuvering its theory of 
its existence, until the restatement of its old ideal comes with the 
shock of innovation. The founders of our colleges would be sensible 
of as great a shock, could they hear the now fashionable creeds of 
“college life.’ Our ears have grown callous to the preachment that 
the prime function of education is to build up character and train the 
body; our forefathers would ask, from what deplorable homes do 
these modern students come, that their education must be chiefly in 
morals and hygiene. The loud slogan of the colleges has become, not 
scholarship, but comradeship—comradeship between student and stu- 
dent, and between student and teacher. The boast is not that the 
teacher is a scholar, but that the amount of unoccupied time which both 
he and the student enjoy, permits them to see a good deal of each 
other. But if the teacher is not a scholar, in what does the benefit of 
associating with him exceed the benefit of associating with any other 
gentlemen? Is the implication that the student could find no such 
association at home? or that no one, unless paid for it, would associate 
with him? 

The charm of college friendships is no more than the charm of any 
other friendships, unless the true office of the college has set its in- 
fluence upon them, so that they are comradeship in the pursuit of truth. 
To any other pursuit no American college can afford to give its atten- 
tion. The field of public service is vast and complex, and must be 
subdivided. We expect the home, the church, the club, the reforma- 
tory, the sanitorium, each to render its special service. The special 
service of the college is to make our youth more intelligent. As we 
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observe the problems of the nation at present, in some aspects of our 
public and private behavior, we conclude that the need of intelligence 
in our citizens is not likely soon to become an insignificant need, nor 
even a secondary one. 


‘Added significance is given to Professor Woodbridge’s arguments 
by a story dealing with student life at one of our leading universities, 
which has recently attracted considerable attention.* Why this lively 
story should be received as a challenge will not be 
plain to the uninitiated. They will enjoy the brisk 
pace, and, even when this is interrupted by the pranks of minor char- 
acters, are likely to find there the same interest of local color as in 
other tales of provincial life. They will accept as the usual way of 
students in stories the drowning of young disappointment in drink and 
the episode of the self-sacrificing chorus girl, though they may feel that 
the latter is handled too hastily and too late. They are pretty certain 
to like the two or three typical Americans who are frankly seeking a 
preparation for life in the curriculum. What they will not readily 
understand is why these men are treated by the Yale social system as 
outsiders. For even Mr. Johnson’s clever exposition can hardly make 
the Yale social system comprehensible to the American public. The 
public, therefore, is likely to find the close of the story unsatisfying. 
True, the lad has his lass; but the love story is subordinate. Why 
should the final achievement, the crown of a college career, be recog- 
nition by a local secret society? Those who realize that Mr. Johnson’s 
theme is the college, not merely the student, will but wonder the more. 
This, they may guess, is why the story has been resented by Yale men, 
—Mr. Johnson’s assumption that Yale College is primarily an under- 
graduate social system. How can the American public guess that on 
the contrary the resentment springs from having that assumption 
questioned? Here precisely is where students and younger alumni 
find the book a challenge. Men of other colleges may laugh once 
more to read that Yale is still “Bones” and “Keys” and “ Wolf’s 
Head”; but even while they call this local preoccupation preposterous, 
they will feel uneasily a danger at home. For the appeal of “ Stover 
at Yale” comes from a force greater than its narrative, greater than 
the writer’s courage in exposing the local prejudices of his own 
college; it arises from the implication that here is a parable of 
college life. Is the parable true? De te fabula? 


* Stover at Yale, by Owen Johnson: New York, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1912. 


Stover at Yale 
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Few other colleges should be content to answer, That is only Yale. 
An ex-president of Princeton told his undergraduates quaintly a few 
years ago that the circus proper, so long as he was manager, should 
not be put out of business by the side-shows. The alumni, as well as 
the students who laughed appreciatively at his wit and his courage, 
knew that he must fight to keep his word. For even some professors 
of our older American colleges have long tolerated the assumption 
that the college years are primarily for college life. The good old 
motto Non scholae, sed vitae discimus has been perverted into a dan- 
gerous heresy. That education is largely social training has been suf- 
fered to mean during the critical years of young manhood that the 
college is only a microcosm, a highly concentrated anticipation of the 
struggle of life instead of a specific preparation. Sacrificing in such a 
struggle the specific college discipline to the discipline of affairs, many 
American students are insensibly warped to the theory that they must 
above all conserve the type of their own little social order. By striv- 
ing for “ Yale spirit” or “ Dartmouth spirit” or “ Princeton spirit ”— 
the spirit is almost comically the same everywhere in spite of the hal- 
lucination of each college that it is unique—they are pathetically letting 
their own goal be threatened and sometimes tragically missing what is 
really unique in college education, the development of individual power. 
In the select body facing this unique opportunity no man’s social power 
can really rise above his individual power; no man’s friendship can 
be worth more than the man himself; no social system can survive 
the sacrifice of the individualities that alone make it precious. If Mr. 
Johnson can bring many shouting alumni back to these fundamentals, 
he may calmly endure criticism. 

The omission of all but the most casual references to professors 
and courses may be explained simply by the obvious fact that neither is 
readily interesting in a novel. Nevertheless there may be some sig- 
nificance in bringing about the hero’s emancipation quite independently 
of studies. That liberal studies are liberating studies, that the object 
of a college is to find a man and bring him out, is a truism preached at 
length, indeed, by that violent individualist Brockhurst; but even he 
suggests no connection between this and the Yale faculty. Has the 
campus shut out the class-room? In more than one aspect a college 
class-room today is a battle-ground for the individual against the 
tyranny of the mass. Every college teacher worthy of the name is 
trying to make, not only Brockhurst, but Stover find himself. To 
find himself, the student must sight beyond the campus. Whenever 
he compromises with his environment, shifts his survey from the per- 
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manences of life to the transitory affairs of so-called college life, he 
impairs that college life, indeed, but he also blocks the faculty. When, 
for instance, a youth just awakened to the larger significances of drama 
is deviated into the business management of the college dramatic asso- 
ciation, when his time is given to dates and halls, tickets and programs 
and properties, in order that he may “do something for Yale” recog- 
nizable by a senior society, then the best devices of the faculty break 
down, and the course suffers with the individual. The college tradi- 
tion of culture is interrupted by a non-conductor. It is not in point to 
reply that the lad gets another sort of training. He does not get his 
sort. He leaves college unprepared for his function in life; and he 
checks the power of his college to prepare others. Teaching has to be 
adjusted to the preoccupied. Struggling already with numbers, it has 
to struggle also with mediocrity when its elect students prefer the 
education of the campus. That the education of the campus is en- 
hanced, not impaired, by being incidental to studies has been demon- 
strated afresh whenever and wherever the proper focus has been re- 
stored. But there is still need to insist, in the face of many perverted 
loyalties, that the education conducted by “Skull and Bones” and 
similar usurpers elsewhere often precludes the best education of the 
college. 


No one can visit the Sloane Hospital for Women and observe its 
many evidences of adaption to its specific purposes without the con- 
viction that in it the University possesses a hospital that is a model in 
The Sloane Hospital its special field. It goes without saying that in 

for Women order to care rightly for the sick that are within its 
walls—which is the primary purpose of its existence—a modern hos- 
pital must be equipped with elaborate appliances for the physical wel- 
fare of its patients, and the Sloane Hospital lacks nothing in this re- 
gard. But the time is passing, if only slowly, when this primary pur- 
pose is recognized as the exclusive one for which the hospital exists. 
Its influence may be made to reach far beyond its immediate walls, 
if it allows its opportunities to be used in instructing those who are 
to be the physicians of the future; and experience shows that this can 
be done without jeopardizing in any way the welfare of its patients. 
The hospital of the future is therefore bound to be a teaching, as well 
as a healing, institution. This the Sloane Hospital has been from its 
beginning, and within it students of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons have exceptional opportunities for learning practical ob- 
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stetrics and gynecology. Moreover, it offers both undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses of instruction for nurses, and opportunities for 
medical graduates to become obstetricians and gynecologists. 

Another feature of the modern hospital that is becoming increas- 
ingly important is designated by that rather vague and broadly appli- 
cable term “social service.” With the poor and the unfortunate the 
hospital’s opportunities for good often begin before the entrance of 
the patient into its wards, and continue until well after his departure. 
If he is homeless, and dependent upon his daily labor, his passing from 
the hospital may mean degradation. Here again the Sloane is in line 
with modern progress. It maintains a social worker who interests 
herself in the relation of the patient to society, finds places for needy 
women before entering the hospital, and again, after they have left it, 
she finds for them remunerative positions adapted to their powers of 
work. 


In September, 1909, the QuaARTERLY published an article on “ De- 
Witt Clinton and Columbia,” written by Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
06 T. C., treating of Clinton’s student life and relations towards the 

Clinton and Educa- College as an alumnus, and the same writer has 
tion recently expanded his field in a volume on “The 
educational views and influence of DeWitt Clinton.” This work is of 
unusual interest to the student of education, and raises Clinton to a 
far higher rank as a leader of educational thought than has heretofore 
been accorded to him. 

Quoting at length from official publications and other original 
sources, Dr. Fitzpatrick shows conclusively that Clinton’s far-seeing 
mind and constructive genius embraced the whole range of education; 
that he was largely instrumental in establishing free public schools in 
New York City; that he was responsible for the initiation of the move- 
ment for the professional training of teachers; the first legislation 
for the education of women; the establishment of infant schools, 
the forerunner of the modern kindergarten; the founding of the 
State Library and of school district libraries and apprentices 
libraries; the formation of such societies as the Institute of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen, and lyceums of natural history; the provision of 
training for the blind and for the deaf and dumb and of instruc- 
tion of juvenile delinquents; and the promotion of medical, agri- 
cultural and technical education on a scientific basis. Clinton’s 
achievements in all of these directions,—and they may properly be 
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called his, as they were so largely due to his personal efforts and 
enthusiasm,—are the more remarkable in view of the low state of edu- 
cation shown by Dr. Fitzpatrick in his preliminary chapter to have 
existed in New York during the early part of the last century. The 
volume throws much light upon the history of education in New 
York, and amply establishes Clinton’s right to be ranked as one of the 
leaders in education in the United States. 


The correct manner of writing, and, of course, of speaking, the 
name of the “ Deutsches Haus,” which is already a familiar and useful 
part of the University’s equipment, has become a matter of some con- 

“The Deutsches cern and even, in a way, has developed into an 

Haus” international question. It is maintained, in short, 
in some quarters that what we have begun to call “the Deutsches 
Haus” should, in reality, in assumed accordance with the convention- 
alities of German grammar, be termed “the Deutsche Haus.” 

The contention, however, is not borne out by the inherent facts of 
the case. In the foregoing sentence we have purposely written 
‘assumed,’ since while the conventionalities of German grammar are 
perfectly real, as every learner of them has abundant cause to know, 
they plainly do not apply to this particular instance at all. If the 
phrase were “das deutsche Haus,” the point would undoubtedly be 
well taken, for the militant German definite article has such an 
impelling effect upon the succeeding adjective that it is at once “ weak- 
ened,” as the Germans put it, or as we might figuratively state it, it has 
been driven into a decline. The innocuous Fnglish “the,” on the 
other hand, can have no such disastrous effect upon the adjective, 
whether that be German or English, and it consequently would stand, 
in spite of the presence of the article in the van of the expression, still 
robustious and as unimpaired in form as ever. 

If we say “the Deutsche Haus,” there are still other consequences 
that logically follow in the wake of this procedure, for if we concede 
the point and change the adjective in one case, we must certainly 
do so in others. The way thus opened immediately becomes fraught 
with difficulties and even with dangers. To ask, for example, for the 
street number of the Haus, would entail the use of the collocation: 
“What is the number of the Deutschen Hauses?” To demand the 
key to the Haus, would lead one to say: “Where is the key to the 
Deutschen Hause?’ Either of these forms would certainly be diffi- 
cult to remember, and there would always be the danger of getting 
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them partly wrong, or, to phrase it differently, of not getting them 
wholly right. The real state of the matter is that in the phrase ‘the 
Deutsches Haus,’ the descriptive adjective is fixed and not subject to 
grammatical alterability. Stated in another way, it may, in fact, be 
said to be case-hardened and to be no longer susceptible on the surface 
to ordinary and transitory change. 

The Deutsches Haus recently came as a welcome gift to the Uni- 
versity, where it was gladly accepted as a useful and valuable adjunct 
to our always widening sphere of academic usefulness. This being 
so, do not let us in any sense or in any way already seem to desire to 
decline it. 


The Columbia University Press expects to be able to publish before 
commencement a Guide Book to Columbia University, planned upon 
the familiar Baedeker model. The committee which has undertaken 
the preparation of this guide book is composed of 
Mr. John B. Pine, Dean Keppel, Dean Goetze, Pro- 
fessor Tombo, and Mr. Fackenthal, with Professor Brander Matthews 
as chairman. The Columbia Baedeker will contain a brief historical 
sketch of the development of the University and more summary out- 
lines of the several schools. It will describe the buildings and grounds 
with proper attention to the works of art, the special collections, the 
varied inscriptions, and all the other matters of detail likely to interest 
the stranger within our gates. It will cover the whole range of the 
University’s possessions and activities, including, of course, Barnard 
College, Teachers College, and the College of Pharmacy. It will be 
adorned with maps and with a host of illustrations, presenting the 
University as it is now. 


Columbia Guide Book 


At this commencement the first considerable group of College stu- 
dents take their degree in the new honor sequences. Although the 
honor course is still experimental, some of the good it has accom- 
plished begins to be beyond dispute. The list of 
books for honor reading in English, for example, 
suggests the pleasant reflection that any student who can creditably 
pass a written and an oral examination upon all the important works 
of English literature, has not been wasting his time in college. Since 
the honor student has been covering also a similarly wide field in his- 
tory or philosophy or mathematics or some other subject, we may be 
justified in some confidence that the honor course is producing well- 
read men. 


The Honor Course 
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Professor Olcott’s death has followed with tragic swiftness the 
publication of the memorial volume of Professor Earle’s papers. ‘A’ 
third link is thus forged to bind in sadness the classical members of 
the University to the lands of their affection. In 
1895 Professor Merriam was laid to rest in the 
City of the Violet Crown. Professor Earle returned from Sicily in 
1905, already stricken with the disease of which he died. And now 
Rome, to which Professor Olcott’s heart always turned, has claimed 
him wholly. He, like them, has become part of the continuing soul 
of the University that makes 


In Memoriam 


Meera Pal undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


The following new volumes have been added to the list of Colum- 
bia University Press publications since the record printed in the March 
number of the QUARTERLY. 

“Greek literature” contains in a single volume 
a series of ten lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the department of classical philology of the University and now 
issued under the editorship of a committee of the department. The 
chapters of the book are: “The study of Greek literature,” by Paul 
Shorey of the University of Chicago; “Epic poetry,” by Herbert W. 
Smyth of Harvard University; “ Lyric poetry,’ by Edward D. Perry 
of Columbia University; “Tragedy,” by James R. Wheeler of Colum- 
bia University ; “Comedy,” by Edward Capps of Princeton University ; 
“History,” by Bernadotte Perrin of Yale University; “Oratory,” by 
Charles F. Smith of the University of Wisconsin; “ Philosophy,” by 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge of Columbia University; “ Hellenistic 
literature,” by Henry W. Prescott of the University of Chicago; and 
“Greek influence on Roman literature,” by Gonzalez Lodge of Colum- 
bia University. The lectures, which are professedly non-technical in 
character, are intended quite as much for the general reader as for the 
student, and the book on this account should find a wide circulation. 

“ Participial substantives of the -ata type in the Romance languages, 
with special reference to French,” by Luther H. Alexander, is a new 
volume in the Studies in Romance Philology and Literature. The 
particular purpose of the study is to investigate the origin of the -ata 
group of substantives and to trace their development over the French 
linguistic field. The conclusion is arrived at that the -ata substantives 
were derived from past participles; but that they had their sole origin 
in verbal extracts from feminine singular participles, as has been as- 
sumed, is open to question. When the formation began to have its 
vogue there seem to have been two classes of words: feminine singulars 
with concrete and abstract meanings, supplemented by neuter plurals 
passing over into feminines; and participial adjectives often formed 
on noun stems. Originally these two classes had had a common 
origin, and they retained in their subsequent history a power of free in- 
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teraction which goes far to explain the versatility and popularity of the 
resulting substantives. 

“The idylls of fishermen. A literary history of the species,” 
by Henry Marion Hall, is an additional volume in the Studies in Com- 
parative Literature. The author ascribes the ultimate origin of the 
English fisher idylls, or “ piscatory eclogues,” to ancient Greek litera- 
ture, and traces the development of the pastoral of fishers in Greek and 
in classical Latin. The immediate source of the fisher idylls of the 
Renaissance he finds in Sannazaro, or as his fellow.humanists called 
him, Actius Sincerius, who found imitators in Italy, Spain, France and 
England. In the literature of England, as was the case elsewhere, 
imitation of Sannazaro was begun with neo-Latin pieces, from which 
it afterwards passed in the Elizabethan period into the vernacular. 
Previous to this period English literature included no variety of 
poetry or prose devoted particularly to fisher-folk, and furnished no 
tradition of indigenous lyrics sung by fishers. The genre persisted in 
English literature to the final decay of the “new style,” so called, of 
pastoral in the eighteenth century. A chronological list of the chief 
English piscatories begins with Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” in 1595, 
and ends with Keats’s “ Endymion,” in 1818. 

In the press, and intended for immediate publication, are: “ The 
Gongu Hrdlfssaga. A study in Old Norse philology,’ by Jacob W. 
Hartmann, in the Columbia University Germanic Studies; “ The com- 
media dell’ arte. A study in popular Italian comedy,” by Winifred 
Smith, and “ Literary influences in colonial newspapers, 1704-1750,” 
by Elizabeth Christine Cook, in the Studies in English and Comparative 


Literature. 
kK kK Ox 


The international influence of the University as promoted through 
the exchange of professors has been commented upon in an earlier 
issue. This influence is also extended through the presence of a large 

Our number of foreign students at Columbia. If, as 

Foreign Students Gladstone once said, the universities of the Middle 
Ages established a telegraph of the mind, Columbia may be said to be 
a telegraph station, sending her messages constantly around the globe. 

In no place and at no time has the interchange of world interests 
been more strikingly apparent than at the Sunday night gatherings in 
Earl Hall. Throughout the winter the intercollegiate branch of the 
Y. M. C. A. has cooperated with the Columbia University organiza- 
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tion in arranging a series of suppers for the purpose of promoting and 
strengthening the ties of friendship between foreign and American 
students in the several educational institutions of New York. These 
have been attended by upwards of a hundred students of twelve nation- 
alities, and about fifty American students have acted as hosts. There 
have been speeches, of course; but through the happy selection of 
speakers the social and “good fellowship” spirit of the meetings has 
in no sense been overshadowed. That the modern man is not only a 
€itizen of his own land but also a citizen of the world, has been the 
dominant note maintained throughout. Eight addresses dealt with 
world tendencies in education, literature, art, business, social service 
and religion, among the speakers being the Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, 
chairman of the committee on international law of the American Bar 
Association, Inazo Nitobe, president of the First Imperial College of 
Japan, Elmer E. Brown, chancellor of New York University, John 
W. Alexander, president of the National Academy of Design, and 
Professor Edward T. Devine of Columbia. ‘The world’s race ques- 
tion and its solution” was presented by Dr. Josiah Strong; Hon. 
William S. Bennett spoke on “The coming presidential election”; 
“The legal aspects of the peace question” was the subject of an 
address by Professor George W. Kirchwey of Columbia. A novel 
and highly interesting feature has been the open forum held on alter- 
nate Sundays. This was in charge of different groups of students, 
each group through selected representatives presenting the special view- 
point and problems of their native land. 

It is hardly possible to estimate the far-reaching effects of these 
excellently planned gatherings. The only rule adopted was that no two 
students of the same nationality should sit beside each other and the 
growth of good fellowship, of mutual respect and regard, was marked. 
The foreign student covets the opportunity of talking freely with the 
‘American student and of sharing the delights of college comradeship; 
and to the American student it is no small stimulation to find that he is 
conversing, possibly, with the son of a Chinese viceroy or a Brahmin of 
India; and that their discussion deals with the actual issues of empire- 
building for which these students from other lands have come to equip 
themselves. 

One of the most active participants was Mr. V. Wellington Koo, 
’o8, Ph.D. ’12, who has recently sailed for China to occupy the post of 
secretary to President Yuan Shi-Kai. 


* *K 
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The University preachers for the fall term are: September 29, Rev. 
Raymond C. Knox, B.D., Chaplain of Columbia University; October 
6, Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, D.D., Bishop of Tennessee; October 13, 
Professor James Everett Frame, A.M., Uniow,The- 
ological Seminary; October 20, Chaplain :.nox; 
October 27, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Princeton University; No- 
vember 3, Chaplain Knox; November 10, Elmer B. Bryan, LL.D., 
president of Colgate University; November 17, Very Rev. Herbert 
Hensley Henson, D.D., Canon of Westminster Abbey; November 24, 
Chaplain Knox; December 1, Rev. Professor Edwin C. Moore, D.D., 
Harvard University, Cambridge; December 8, Rev. Joseph G. H. 
Barry, D.D., Rector of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, N. Y.; 
December 15, Commemoration Service; December 22, Chaplain Knox. 

A plan of Chapel membership has been arranged for officers and 
their families and students who have no regular connection with any 
church in New York City or vicinity. The response has been suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the usefulness of the plan. On several successive 
evenings during April informal receptions to all Chapel members were 
held at the Chaplain’s House, and matters relative to the growth of the 
Chapel were discussed. 

The Columbia University Christian Association has elected the 
following officers for 1912-13: Dallas W. Haines, ’13, president; 
Elliot H. Downes, ’13, recorder ; Acton Griscom, ’13, treasurer. College 
department—Gerald S. Shibley, ’13, president; S. B. Scales, ’15, 
recorder; W. W. Sellew, ’13, treasurer. Science department—Edward 
H. Findlay, ’13, president; O. N. Rugen, ’13, recorder; A. D. Duffie, 
13, treasurer. Law department—J. Warren Hill, president; G. R. 
Stearns, Jr., treasurer. 

The boys’ work at the Spring Street Neighborhood House, for 
which the Christian Association is responsible, has been more success- 
fully carried on than in any other previous year. Under the director- 
ship of Mr. Frank Barnes, twenty-eight Columbia students have been 
regularly conducting classes in manual training, first aid to the injured, 
gymnastics, debating, music, etc. It is estimated that this work reaches 
about three hundred and twenty-five boys and men. Through the 
C. U. C. A. many students have also undertaken work in other settle- 
ments, missions and schools throughout the city. 

At Barnard College, the Y. W. C. A., the Craigie Club, and the 
College Settlement Association, have united in certain religious and 
philanthropic activities of common interest. On March 18, the Y. 
W. C. A. of Barnard College gave a concert for the benefit of the 
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Students’ Building Fund. The program consisted of selections by 
the Musurgia Men’s Chorus and by Hans Kronold, ’cellist. About 
two hundred dollars was contributed. 

Chaplain Knox attended the Religious Education ‘Association 
Conference at St. Louis on March 12-14, and delivered an address on 
“Theological seminaries affiliated with endowed institutions.” 


* * OX 


A series of lectures on a survey of Oriental architecture was 
delivered under the auspices of the faculty of fine arts by Charles 
William Stoughton, A.I.A., as follows: March 25, The early and 
present architecture of China; April 1, The Bud- 
dhist and Hindu architecture of India; April 15, 
The Moslem architecture of Europe and the near East; April 22, The 
Moslem architecture of India and the far East. Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin delivered two lectures on “Conflicting elements in French 
Renaissance architecture” as follows: April 29, From Louis XII to 
Louis XIII; May 6, From Louis XIV to the present time. 

Professor ‘Anatole Le Braz, D. és L., of the University of Rennes, 
delivered a lecture in French, on March 14, on “Le vingtiéme siécle et 
Yoeuvre de Chateaubriand.” 

Through the kindness of the Kinemacolor Company of America, 
the department of physics gave, on April 18, an exposition and demon- 
stration of kinemacolor, its application and possibilities in scientific 
research and educational exposition. Professor William Hallock dis- 
cussed the principles of the kinemacolor process, after which a varied 
program of these colored moving pictures was shown, including pic- 
tures of growing flowers, insect life, sunsets, and scenes of general 
interest. 

In connection with the graduate course in highway engineering, the 
following illustrated lectures were given during the month of March 
by non-resident lecturers in highway engineering: March 4, Sand- 
clay roads and oil-cement-concrete pavements, by Logan W. Page, 
director, United States Office of Public Roads, Washington; March 8, 
Mixing-plants for bituminous pavements, by Francis P. Smith, chem- 
ical and consulting paving engineer, New York City; March 11, Com- 
parison of pavements, by George W. Tillson, consulting engineer to 
the president of the Borough of Brooklyn, New York City; March 15, 
The construction and maintenance of park roads, by John R. Rablin, 
Massachusetts Metropolitan Park Commission, Boston; March 25, 
The organization of the state highway department of New York, by 
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John A. Bensel, New York State Engineer, Albany ; March 27, Asphal- 
tic crude oils and their use in highway construction, by Dr. Albert Som- 
mer, consulting chemist, Philadelphia, and The construction and main- 
tenance of European roads, by Arthur H. Blanchard, professor of high- 
way engineering, Columbia University. 

A course of eight public lectures on practical aspects of New York 
City government and administration was delivered under the aus- 
pices of the department of politics and the Politics Club, as follows: 
March 11, Lawson Purdy, president of department of taxes and assess- 
ments; March 18, Dr. G. A. Soper, president of Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commision; March 25, Joseph Johnson, fire commissioner; April 1, 
Dr. Ernst J. Lederle, health commissioner; April 15, William A. 
Prendergast, comptroller; April 22, Charles B. Stover, park commis- 
sioner; April 29, Raymond B. Fosdick, commissioner of accounts; 
May 6, William McAdoo, chief magistrate. 


nee a 


The University has just issued the Summer Session announcement 
of 1912. The size of this circular is an indication of the rapid devel- 
opment, which is a marked characteristic of the summer instruction 
at Columbia University. The Administrative Board has persistently 
adhered to the principle that the offering should always be in advance 
of the preceding year and should anticipate an ever increasing number 
of students. Naturally, much encouragement is found in the large 
number of students who find it of great value to attend the University 
in the summer, but an effort is always made to set forth a series of 
subjects and courses which will be of most service to the class of stu- 
dents who are able to study during the summer only, and to balance 
this by exercises of a character both cultural and entertaining. 

In the coming summer Agriculture will be offered in three courses; 
the third course will consist of observation and practice for two weeks 
on the Columbia Farm at Fishkill, New York. 

In Architecture there are ten courses, including for the first time 
Theory and Practice of Decorative Art. 

Astronomy with observatory attendance appears for the first time; 
the lecturer is Professor Jacoby of the department of Astronomy. 

Assaying is separated this year from Chemistry and given under 
the heading of Metallurgy. The offering in Chemistry is very large, 
particularly in the department of Food Analysis and Food Chemistry. 

An interesting innovation in the Department of Classical Philology 
is the appearance of Professor W. H. D. Rouse of the Perse School, 
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Cambridge, England, who will give a course on Oral Method of Teach- 
ing Latin. One new course in this department is on Roman Religion 
and another, on Lucretius, by Professor Laing of the University of 
Chicago. 

In Economics Professor Chaddock offers Modern Economic Theo- 
ries and the Standard of Public Health, as new courses. 

In English, Professor Cairns, who comes from the University of 
Wisconsin, will give American Literature; Professor Sherman, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a course on English Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century, and Professor Tupper, University of Vermont, courses on 
Anglo-Saxon and the History of the English Language. Professor 
Denney, University of Ohio, gives English Literature of the Victorian 
Age. Our own staff is represented by Professors Baldwin and Krapp 
and Dr. Wright. 

Two new courses are offered in Geography, one on Physical Geog- 
raphy and the second on Physiography. 

Geology has six courses as compared with three of last year. 

There are a number of new courses in History, including Ancient 
History, by Professor Sill; French Revolution and the Career of Na- 
poleon, by Professor Hayes. Mediaeval History; the Peace Move- 
ment, by Professor Krehbiel of the University of California and Amer- 
ican History by Professors Schuyler and Bassett, the latter of Smith 
College. 

In Law there are many interesting courses, including Criminal Law 
and Domestic Relations, by Professor Gifford; Code Pleading and 
Practice, by Professor Dee; Agency, by Professor Burdick and Insur- 
ance, by Professor Moore. 

In Medicine there is a new course, Pathological Technique, in addi- 
tion to the usual courses in Diagnosis, Clinical Pathology, Bacteriology, 
Physical Chemistry, and Nutrition. 

Politics and Public Law are represented by five courses with Pro- 
fessor Sait offering that on Government and Mr. Powell the course on 
Constitutional Law. 

Courses in Religion are offered in cooperation with Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. The instructors are President Francis Brown, Pro- 
fessor Frame and Professor Washburn of the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge, Mass. Philosophy and History of Religion will 
be offered by Professor Wood of Smith College. 

In German there are sixteen courses of very wide range, and in 
Romance Languages twenty-two courses, including French, Italian and 
Spanish. 
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Teachers College presents the usual complete offering, which has 
marked its work since it has made the Summer Session an integral 
part of its academic year; History of Education under Professor 
Monroe, Philosophy of Education under Professor Suzzallo, Educa- 
tional Administration, by Superintendent Edson and Professor Strayer 
and Educational Psychology by Professor Thorndike. Secondary 
Education is cared for by Professor Stevens and Professor Farrington, 
and Elementary Education by Professor McMurry. The work of the 
School of Household Arts and Industrial Arts is included under the 
courses given by Teachers College. 

The program in Music will include “The Messiah,” given by a 
chorus of 120 singers, with orchestra and organ, in St. Paul’s Chapel; 
the second concert is assigned to the Gymnasium and the Oratorio of 
“St. Paul” and miscellaneous selections form the program. There 
will be a chorus of 300 singers and an orchestra and soloists. The 
concerts on the Green will be varied this summer by vocal selections 
rendered by the chorus and a male quartet. 

There will be the usual excursions and the Coburn Players will 
spend a week at Columbia. 

There is evidence at this time of another remarkable attendance. 
It has been found necessary at the University to make arrangements 
for special trains in certain sections of the country, particularly in the 
South and to send escorts to railroad stations to accommodate those 
who are strange to the city. All this is an indication of the extraor- 
dinary position which the Summer Session of Columbia University is 
assuming in the educational field in this country. 


* OK 


The newly established dramatic museum of Columbia is constantly 
receiving gifts from those interested in the study of the history of the 
theater. Professor Odell has presented an album containing striking 

The Dramatic photographs of the more important actors and 

Museum actresses who have been seen on the New York 
stage in the past half century. Mr. Montrose J. Moses has given an 
interesting series of photographs of Mr. Ben Greet’s production of 
“Everyman.” Mr. Otto H. Kahn has made a generous contribution 
to the funds of the museum, and he has also interested himself in 
securing from the directors of the New Theater certain of the models 
designed by Mr. E. Hamilton Bell for the “ Arrowmaker,’”’ and other 
plays produced at that house. The Liebler Company, through the 
courtesy of Mr. George L. Tyler, has presented a model of one of the 
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most picturesque sets prepared for the “Garden of Allah.” Mr. E. H. 
Sothern has also expressed his intention of enriching the museum 
with one or more models designed for his Shaksperean productions. 
The department of English and comparative literature is specially de- 
sirous of increasing its collection of American plays and of books 
relating to the theater, and it will gladly welcome any gifts which the 
readers of the QUARTERLY may feel disposed to make. 


x OK Ox 


With the hearty approval of the advisory board named by Mr. 
Pulitzer the trustees have appointed Talcott Williams, LL.D., now an 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, to be director of the School of Jour- 
School of Journalism nalism. Mr. Williams is one of the best known 

Appointments and most experienced of American journalists, and 
has also an enviable reputation as a scholar and public speaker. He is 
the son of a missionary, and was born in Turkey in 1849. He was 
graduated from Amherst College in 1873, and has received honorary 
degrees from eight different colleges and universities. He began his 
journalistic service on the New York World where he served from 
1873 to 1877, and was then in Washington for two years as correspond- 
ent of the New York Sun and of the San Francisco Chronicle. The 
two following years, 1879-1881, he was an editorial writer on the 
Springfield Republican. Since 1881 he has been with the Philadelphia 
Press. Mr. Williams is a trustee of Amherst College, a member of 
the American Oriental Society, and of many other learned bodies. Mr. 
Williams will personally direct the instruction in the history and 
ethics of journalism. 

With the like approval of the advisory board the trustees appointed 
John W. Cunliffe, Litt.D., now head of the department of English in 
the University of Wisconsin, to be associate director of the School of 
Journalism. Professor Cunliffe was born in England in 1865, and 
comes of a well-known family of journalists and editors. He himself 
began work as a reporter at the age of seventeen, and afterwards com- 
pleted his education with distinction at the University of London and 
at the University of Manchester. He removed to Canada in early life, 
and while connected with the Montreal Gazette was also professor of 
English in McGill University. Professor Cunliffe has held his present 
position since 1906, and has gained the reputation of being one of the 
best and most successful teachers of written English in the United 
States. He will have personal charge of the training of the students 
of the School of Journalism in writing English. 
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The direction of the affairs of the School of Journalism will be in 
the hands of an administrative board of nine, consisting of President 
Butler, Dean Keppel, Mr. Talcott Williams, and Professor Cunliffe, 
together with Professors Trent, Seager, Shotwell, A. H. Thorndike, 


and Beard. 
x Ok Ox 


Mr. John Sharp Williams, who was recently appointed to be lec- 
turer in politics on the George Blumenthal foundation for the academic 
year 1912-13, was born on July 30, 1854, in Memphis, Tennessee. His 

Senator father was Christopher Harris Williams, a lawyer 
John Sharp Williams by profession and subsequently colonel of the 27th 
Tennessee Confederate States Volunteers, at the head of which regi- 
ment he was killed at Shiloh. His mother’s father was captain of 
Company “A” of the “ Mississippi Rifles,’ known popularly as “ Jeff 
Davis’s regiment,” in the Mexican War. His grandfather, Christo- 
pher Harris Williams, was for ten years a member of the House of 
Representatives from Tennessee. His grandfather’s grandfather was 
colonel of the 9th North Carolina Line in the American Army of the 
Revolution. He himself has been several times a delegate to National 
Democratic Conventions; was for sixteen years a member of the 
House of Representatives, representing first the fifth and afterwards 
the eighth district in the State of Mississippi, and has been, since March 
4, I91I, a Senator from that State. Senator Williams was educated 
at private schools, at the Kentucky Military Institute, near Frankfort, 
Kentucky, at the University of the South, near Sewanee, Tennessee, 
spent two and one-half years in the academic department of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and one year in the law department, and between 
his academic and law studies at the University of Virginia, attended 
lectures abroad, first at the University of Heidelberg and later at the 
branch of the College de France at Dijon. 


* * x 


‘At the May meeting of the trustees, the office of Provost of the 
University was created, and Professor William H. Carpenter, now 
associate dean of the graduate faculties, was appointed to the new posi- 

Provost of the tion. In the resolution of the trustees it was an- 

University nounced that the provost will be associated with the 
president and the secretary of the University in the consideration and 
oversight of matters of general University concern and in the prepara- 
tion of general University business for consideration either by the 
trustees, the University Council, or the appropriate faculty. 


SMITH 


THE NELSON MEDAL 
BY EDWARD R. 
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There was a provost of Columbia College from 1811 to 1816. The 
restoration of the office at this time is expected to provide a needed 
addition to the central administrative force of the University. Pro- 
fessor Carpenter has been in the service of the University for twenty- 
nine years, and has occupied several important administrative positions. 

aes seo 


Friends of Mr. Charles Alexander Nelson, among whom may be 
included the entire University public, will be interested to see an illus- 
tration of a design for a medal, which will soon be 
struck in his honor. Mr. Nelson is the typical 
librarian: well informed, amiable, and helpful, with a fine appreciation 
of the importance of detail. 


The Nelson Medal 


A helpless creature is your goodly book. 

Inert it lies and silent on its bed. 

Destructive nature, Time’s consuming tread 
Arouse no answering voice, no conscious look. 
The gentle Keeper heeds its dreadful part. 

With lingering touch he fends its dress. 

The wizard’s hand relieves its dull distress, 
And reverential opens its great heart. 

If from its deathless light a genial ray 

Upon the brow of Keeper rests, 

And lights the evening path beneath his feet 
It is his good reward, his payment sweet. 

A friendly world withholds its grateful quests ; 

Can nothing add, and nothing take away. 


(Epwarp R. SMITH) 
pe See 


Mrs. Albert Elsberg has established in Columbia College a prize 
in memory of her son, Albert Marion Elsberg, of the Class of 1905, 
who died on July 25, 1911. The prize is to be known as the Albert 
Marion Elsberg prize, and consists of a medal and, 
at the winner’s option, either the sum of fifty 
dollars or books of an equal value. It is to be awarded on the recom- 
mendation of the department of history to a student in Columbia Col- 
lege for excellence in modern history. Other things being equal, it is 
the desire of the donor that the award be made to a candidate for a 
degree with honors and to a student who is taking an active and helpful 
part in the undergraduate life of the College. The plans for the prize 
go into effect immediately and the first award will be made this year. 

ese 7 


The Elsberg Prize 


Professor Marston Taylor Bogert, of the department of chemistry, 
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has been appointed chairman of the American commission on organic 
nomenclature——Professor William Campbell, of the department of 
metallurgy, represented the University of Durham 
Philosophical Society at the centenary anniversary 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences held in Philadelphia, March 19, 20, 
and 21.—At the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the University of Pittsburgh, celebrated in February, the 
following Columbia alumni received honorary degrees: Dean F. P. 
Keppel, Litt.D.; Nathaniel Lord Britton, ’79S, director of the New 
York Botanical Garden, LL.D.; and James Ewing, ’91 M, professor 
of pathology in Cornell University, Sc.D. Professor Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, of the department of social economy, represented the Charity 
Organization Society of New York at the celebration. 

The number of students taking the January entrance examinations 
this year was three hundred and fifty-two, of whom one hundred and 
ninety-six were candidates for admission to Columbia College. This 
is an increase of nearly twenty-five in the number of candidates for 
admission to the College. The increase was among those taking pre- 
liminary examinations. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


Tue LIBRARY 


An agreement has been entered into between the University and 
the Torrey Botanical Club, providing that in return for the use of the 
library of the department of botany by members of the Club, the publi- 
cations of the Club may be used by the University library for exchange 
purposes, such exchanges becoming the property of the University. 

Mr. John McLean Nash has presented to the University a collec- 
tion of the works of James Thomson, author of “‘ The seasons,” which 
is probably unique in character. It consists of one hundred and forty- 
five different editions, from 1728 to the present time, of “ The seasons” 
aud collected poetical works, containing examples of the most famous 
eighteenth and nineteenth century book illustrators. It numbers one 
hundred and ninety-four volumes. 

Dr. Theodore C. Janeway, Bard professor of the practice of medi- 
cine, has presented to the University the medical library bequeathed to 
him by his father, Dr. Edward G. Janeway, to be the departmental 
library of the department of the practice of medicine. The library 
consists of about fifteen hundred bound volumes, including complete 
sets of many of the most important clinical and pathological journals, 
and about twenty-five hundred unbound monographs, journals and 
pamphlets. For the endowment of this library the gift of twenty-five 
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thousand dollars has been received from Mrs. Russell Sage. This sum 
is to be known as the E. G. Janeway library endowment fund at the 
medical school. 

Professor Wendell T. Bush has presented to the library a twelfth 
century manuscript of the Homilies of Pope Gregory I on the Prophet 
Ezekiel, in its original oak boards, and an autograph manuscript of 
Condorcet upon the French philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
Fontenelle, Montesquieu, Helvetius, Diderot, etc. 

The Indo-Iranian department library has recently been enriched 
by a gift of about two hundred and fifty books relating to Sanskrit and 
cognate subjects made by Professor Edward Delavan Perry. The 
collection is particularly rich in standard works on the Veda. 

A periodical room has been opened in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. It is supplied with thirty-nine periodicals not found in the 
other libraries of the College. 

Mr. G. S. Evans, librarian of the Medical School, has resigned to 
become the librarian of the New York Genealogical Society. The 
vacancy has been filled by the appointment of Mr. A. L. Robert, assist- 
ant in the order department. 

Dr. H. V. Arny, professor of chemistry in the College of Phar- 
macy, has been appointed librarian of the College. 

On February 16 the librarian of the law school began a series of 
lectures on “ Legal bibliography and the use of law books.” 

The following book-lists have been recently printed by the library 
in book-mark form: (1) Indexes to U. S. public documents, (2) in- 
dexes to U. S. documents, (3) indexes to British public documents. 


ScHooLt oF MEDICINE 


During the year 1911-12 sixty-seven partial scholarships were 
awarded.—Of ninety-one men who receive their medical degrees this 
year, seventy-five have already obtained hospital positions. During the 
last five years the percentage of students of medicine holding college 
degrees has been as follows: 1907-08, 56.83 ; 1908-09, 52.75; 1909-10, 
51.83; IQIO-11, 55.81; I9II—12, 63.75. 

The record of cases treated in the Vanderbilt Clinic during 1911 
is as follows: 
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Department No. of Patients No. of Visits 
Medicine 11,582 49,373 
Surgery 3,901 16,928 
Orthopedic surgery 1,831 10,863 
Neurology 2,540 14,020 
Gynecology 2,059 5,064 
Ophthalmology 3,943 12,889 
Laryngology 4,478 10,431 
Otology 1,392 5,347 
Dermatology 2.707; 7,165 
Diseases of children 2263 12,085 
Genito-urinary diseases 1,588 8,538 
Total 39,334 153,303 


This, compared with 1910, represents a decrease of 2,827 in the 
number of patients and of 2,554 in the number of visits. 

The courses in medicine that will be given during the summer 
will include bacteriology, clinical pathology, biological chemistry and 
nutrition, physical and medical diagnosis, and obstetrics. Opportu- 
nities are offered at the Presbyterian Hospital for medical work in the 
wards, the students becoming members of the medical staff and serv- 
ing as clinical clerks. 

ScHOooL oF Law 


Three new courses will be added to the Law School curriculum for 
the academic year 1912-13, as follows: English legal history, Lectures, 
four hours per week; seminar two hours per week, from October to 
December, 1912, inclusive. By Harold D. Hazeltine, A.M., LL.B.— 
Mining and irrigation law, two hours per week, second half-year. By 
Henry N. Arnold, A.B., LL.B.—Patent law, two hours, first half-year. 
Instructor to be appointed. 

Mr. Hazeltine is law lecturer of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and 
reader of English law in the University of Cambridge. He is an 
American, a graduate of Brown University and the Harvard Law 
School. He has studied extensively abroad and his writings on Eng- 
lish legal history have attracted much attention, both here and in Eng- 
land. Mr. Arnold is a graduate of the Columbia Law School. He 
has had practical experience in the practice of mining law, and has 
written several interesting monographs on phases of this subject. 

An innovation in the Law School curriculum for the academic 
year 1912-13 is the formation of a new group of “special courses.” 
These courses are open to members of the second and third year 
classes, the schedule of lecture hours permitting, with the proviso that 
not more than six of the total number of seventy-four points required 
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for the degree of bachelor of laws may be procured by the successful 
completion of special courses.. The special courses announced for the 
year 1912-13 are English legal history, admiralty, federal jurisdiction, 
patent law, law of mining and irrigation, trial evidence, readings in 
the digest of Justinian, modern civil law, history of European law. 

With the rapid increase of elective subjects offered in the second 
and third years of the Law School, there has developed a tendency on 
the part of students to elect, to some extent at least, the more orna- 
mental courses at the expense of those which the faculty of law 
regards as fundamental. Since the prime object of instruction in the 
Law School is to give training rather than the mere accumulation of 
information, the faculty feels under the necessity of emphasizing the 
importance of those courses which are best adapted to affording such 
training, such, for example, as real property, torts, contracts and equity. 
On the other hand, since Columbia draws its students from every part 
of the world, many of them coming here because they desire in addition 
to the other Law School courses, instruction in special topics, the fac- 
ulty has felt under the necessity of extending the curriculum by the 
addition of such subjects as admiralty, patent law, mining law, and 
others. It is believed that by the formation of the group of special 
courses, only a limited number of which can be offered for the degree, 
the double purpose of fundamental training, coupled with opportunity 
for study of special topics, will be accomplished. As the result of 
the new arrangement, every student will be bound to offer for his 
degree the more important fundamental courses. On the other hand, 
no student will be denied the privilege of securing instruction in any 
law subject in which he may have a legitimate interest. If the new 
plan is found to work well, it is not unlikely that other special courses 
may be added to the group. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 


A graduate fellowship for Barnard students, of an annual value 
of six hundred dollars, was established this year by an anonymous 
donor. The holder is to pursue a year of graduate study at Columbia 
or any other university or college of approved standing. This fellow- 
ship will be awarded each year as an academic honor to that member 
of the graduating class of Barnard College who, in the opinion of the 
faculty, shows most promise of distinction in her chosen line of work. 
Should the recipient prove in no need of financial assistance, she may 
retain the title and honor, but resign the income, which will then be 
used for other fellowships or scholarships. The fellowship is not to 
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be applied for, but will be awarded each year as soon as possible after 
the midyear examinations. The award for 1912-1913 was made to 
Dorothy A. Spear of New York, who is specializing in English. 
Mabel Barrett of Springfield, Ohio, was named as alternate. 

A number of new scholarships which will be available for Barnard 
students next year are also announced. In accordance with the de- 
cision of the trustees, some of the money accruing to Barnard College 
from the estate of the late Joseph Pulitzer is to be used for the estab- 
lishment of residence scholarships, carrying an income of six hundred 
dollars a year apiece. Two of these will be available for 1912-1913. 
They will be open to women who are not residents of New York City 
or its vicinity, and will be awarded on the merits of entrance exam- 
inations taken under the College Entrance Examination Board and on 
the candidate’s general character and power of leadership. Under 
certain circumstances they may be awarded to students admitted to 
advanced standing on credentials from other colleges. The holders 
will be required to live in Brooks Hall. Two other scholarships, of an 
annual value of $200 each, have been established with money received 
under the will of Mrs. Emily H. Moir, and will be known as the Wil- 
liam Moir scholarships. One of these is to be awarded at the end 
of the freshman year to a student of exceptionally high standing, and 
may be held by her for three years if her rank be maintained. This, 
with the Kinnicutt and Tillotson scholarships, makes one two hundred 
dollar scholarship available every year for a student who has made an 
especially good record in her freshman work. The second Moir 
scholarship may be awarded to an exceptionally able student from 
any class. 

Registration statistics for the year show a total of 640 students 
primarily registered at Barnard—an increase of 17 per cent. over last 
year’s figures. Seventy-two of these students were registered as 
seniors, 154 as juniors, 132 as sophomores, 226 as freshmen, and 56 
as special students. Instruction was also given to 146 students from 
Teachers College and to 59 from other schools of the University. 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
At the annual meeting of the College of Pharmacy, held on March 
19, the following officers and trustees were unanimously elected: 
President, Nicholas Murray Butler; Ist vice-president, Charles F. 
Chandler ; 2nd vice-president, Wm. Jay Schieffelin; 3rd vice-president, 
Thomas P. Cook; treasurer, Clarence O. Bigelow; secretary, Thomas 
F, Main; and assistant secretary, Edward W. Runyon. For trustees 
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to serve 3 years: Albert Plaut, Arthur H. Elliott, David Costelo, 
Ernest Stauffen, V. Chapin Daggett. For trustee to serve 2 years: 
Robert S. Lehman. 

At the close of the meeting, Dr. Rodney H. True, of the Bureau 
of Plant Industries of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
lectured on the work being done along these lines by the Government. 
Dr. True showed many interesting lantern slides of the various drugs 
which the Government has succeeded in raising, and gave an account 
of the difficulties which were met in endeavors to raise in this country 
plants of foreign habitat. A general discussion on the subject was 
held after the lecture. 

Mr. Jeannot Hostmann, assistant in chemistry to Professor Arny, 
recently lectured in Hoboken on the pure food question. Mr. Host- 
mann treated the subject from an entirely new aspect, showing that if 
the employers of great numbers of workers took as much pains to see 
that the food which their help consumes is of a pure and nutritive stand- 
ard as they take in choosing the highest and most efficient type of fuel 
and machinery, the results obtained would show as definite a return, 
both financially and in the quality of workmanship. 

The board of trustees has voted a large sum for the purchase of 
new microscopes, and has appropriated five hundred and fifty dollars 
for new physical demonstration apparatus. 

Professor William Mansfield, of the department of pharmacognosy, 
lectured before the Biological Society of the College of the City of 
New York on May 23. 

In June, 1910, the College received a choice donation of books 
from Mr. George Massey, a former president and trustee. He has 
recently added to the library many volumes not before on the shelves. 
Mr. Massey’s donations are of great practical value, since his selections 
are based upon lists prepared by the professors of the different de- 
partments. Thus with the purchases made out of the regular budget 
allowance for this purpose, and Mr. Massey’s gifts, the library is kept 
strictly up-to-date in its pharmaceutical, chemical and botanical works. 

On April 1, the Seniors had the privilege of hearing Emeritus 
Professor Chandler lecture on Fermentation, while on April 30, the 
University Seniors were given a lecture on “ Biological assay of drugs ” 
by Dr. R. A. Hatcher, professor of pharmacology in the Cornell Med- 
ical School. As pharmacological assays are to be incorporated in the 
next edition of the United States Pharmacopoeia, Dr. Hatcher’s lecture 
was both timely and instructive. 

The address to the graduating class at the eighty-second annual 
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Commencement, held at Carnegie Hall on May 9, was delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 


DEPARTMENT OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


The Columbia University Biochemical Association, consisting of 
past and present workers in the laboratories of the biochemical de- 
partment, has rapidly developed into an active and important organiza- 
tion. The initial meeting during the present academic year was made 
the occasion of the first annual dinner of the Association (December 
13). Professor Russell H. Chittenden, the dean of American bio- 
logical chemists and the first director of the biochemical department 
(1898-1903), was the guest of honor and delivered an interesting 
address on “ Reminiscences of earlier days in physiological chemistry.” 
Professor Chittenden was elected first honorary member of the Bio- 
chemical Association. On March 15, after an informal dinner at the 
Chemists’ Club, the Biochemical Association met in Rumford Hall, 
Professor Alexander Smith presiding. On this occasion Professor 
Wilder D. Bancroft favored the Association with a stimulating address 
on “The study of environment.” On May 1 Dr. Paul E. Howe of 
the University of Illinois, an active student of nutritional problems, 
was the guest of the Biochemical Association, and delivered, at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, an instructive lecture on the 
subject of “ Fasting.” The Biochemical Association will hold its third 
annual meeting during Commencement week, when the session will be 
devoted chiefly to the presentation and discussion of recent researches 
by its many members. 

The Biochemical Association has lately inaugurated the publication 
of the Biochemical Bulletin—“a quarterly journal of biochemical notes 
and news,” which also “publishes results of original investigations in 
chemical biology and presents miscellaneous items of personal and pro- 
fessional interest to biological chemists.” The staff of the biochemical 
department constitutes the editorial committee. In its second issue 
the editors state that the Biochemical Bulletin has been received with 
so many evidences of approval, that they “desire to make formal 
acknowledgment of their appreciation of the cordial and widespread 
interest which has been manifested in the new journal.” It is also said 
editorially: “We accordingly rededicate our best efforts to the task of 
making the Biochemical Bulletin a biochemical review of special pro- 
fessional utility and of broadly scientific usefulness.” Each volume 
will consist of about five hundred pages. The subscription price is 
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$2.75 per volume. Alumni and friends of the department who may 
desire to cooperate with the editors in making the Biochemical Bulletin 
increasingly successful can do so effectively by sending contributions 
and subscriptions to the office of the Biochemical Bulletin at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Professor Gies has been elected a scientific director and a member of 
the board of managers of the New York Botanical Garden, to succeed 
Professor Charles F. Chandler, retired. The departments of biological 
chemistry, nutrition and immunochemistry in Chemical Abstracts have 
been merged in a new department of biological chemistry under the 
editorship of Professor Gies. He has been appointed a member of 
a special committee of the American Society of Biological Chemists to 
consider the nomenclature and report a classification of the fat and fat- 
like substances. Professor Gies is vice-president of the section of phys- 
iological chemistry and pharmacology in the Eighth International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry. He has recently delivered formal lec- 
tures before the New York Institute of Stomatology, on “The need 
for chemical investigation of dental disease” (February 19); the Co- 
lumbia chapter of Sigma Xi, on the “ Chemistry of digestion” (March 
13); the Pennsylvania chapter of Sigma Xi, on “Chemistry in the 
service of biology” (March 29); and the Franklin Institute of Arts 
and Science of Philadelphia, on ‘Chemical defences of the organism 
against disease” (April 25). He was the representative of the Gettys- 
burg board of trustees among the speakers at the dinner of the New 
York Gettysburg Club in honor of President Granville of Gettysburg 
College (April 10). 

Dr. F. G. Goodridge has presented a complete ultramicroscope out- 
fit to the biochemical department. The apparatus has been placed in 
position in the laboratory at the medical school. It is a very valuable 
and serviceable addition to the departmental equipment. 

Dr. William H. Welker has been promoted from associate to assist- 
ant professor of biological chemistry. He was also recently elected a 
member of the Harvey Society and the Radium Institute of America. 
Drs. Jacob Rosenbloom, Herman O. Mosenthal and Reuben Ottenberg 
have been elected members of the Society for Experimental Biology 
and Medicine. Dr. Rosenbloom recently resigned his associateship to 
engage in the practice of medicine in Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. Mosenthal 
is now in Europe devoting himself to a continuance of his studies of 
nephritis, under the auspices of the Edward N. Gibbs’ Memorial Prize 
Fund. Dr. E. D. Clark has been elected an associate editor of the 
Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club and has been awarded a re- 
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search scholarship at the New York Botanical Garden. Dr. Walter 
H. Eddy has lately published a revised edition of his “ Experimental 
physiology and anatomy.” 

A half year course in sanitary chemistry was inaugurated at Teach- 
ers College last fall. Dr. Emily C. Seaman, assisted by Dr. Clark, had 
charge of the laboratory work. Professor Gies delivered the weekly 
lectures, and gave a special course of weekly lectures at Teachers 
College, during the second half year, on ‘“‘ Nutrition in disease.” 

There are nine candidates for the degree of Ph.D. at Columbia this 
year whose major work was done in the department of biological chem- 
istry. Of the remaining candidates this year, six completed minor 
work in biological chemistry. 

Courses in nutrition (physiological and pathological chemistry) 
will be conducted in the biochemical laboratories at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and Teachers College during the summer ses- 
sion by Professor Gies, with the cooperation of Drs. Emily C. Seaman 
and Clayton S. Smith. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


On March 21 Dr. Alois von Isakovics addressed the students in 
organic chemistry, and others interested, on the subject of “ Per- 
fumes and perfumery materials,” illustrating his remarks with speci- 
mens of the products used. The address was most 
interesting and an inspiration to the students. At 
its conclusion the lecturer presented to the department an extensive and 
valuable collection of perfume substances. 

A new pressure furnace has been completed for the study of elec- 
tric furnace reactions under pressure. Researches in various lines 
are now being conducted, as follows: F. Maynz, the fixation of 

Electrochemical nitrogen in the high tension arc; R. Zinsser, the 

Laboratory value of ozone in shellac bleaching; H. L. Read, 
the interaction of alumina, carbon, and nitrogen; Y. T. Yang, the in- 
fluence of nitrogen on strontium carbide; H. M. Bach, the action 
of nitrogen on various carbides; A. B. Sachs, the deposition of lead 
from perchlorate baths; Professor Tucker and Doctor Moody, the 
action of nitrogen on the decomposition products of the carbides; Pro- 
fessor Tucker, the use of granular carbon in small electric furnaces. 


Organic Laboratory 


DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE 


During the past year the registration of students in this department 
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has been up to its usual standard, half a dozen Americans and as 
many native Chinese having been in attendance. 

At the beginning of the season Dr. Chen Huan-chang published 
his remarkable work in two volumes, “ The economic principles of Con- 
fucius and his school.’ The author had been connected with the 
department since his arrival in New York some five years ago, and at 
his departure turned over to the department a collection of Chinese 
works which he had used in compiling his book. During the past year 
another senior Chinese student prepared a paper in which studies car- 
ried on under the departments of economics and social science and of 
Chinese were combined, the author showing from materials derived 
from Chinese literature how the spirit of charitableness has originated 
and developed among the Chinese. One of the former Chinese stu- 
dents of the department, Mr. V. K. Wellington Koo, who some years 
ago studied the several Chinese translations of works on international 
law together with their foreign originals, was in ‘April called to Peking 
as English secretary to the president of the Chinese Republic. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


Professor Knapp spent Wednesday, April 10, at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, addressing the students in chapel, lecturing to a teachers’ class on 
Vergil, to the Classical Club on “ References to literature in Plautus 
and Terence,” and, finally, delivering a public lecture on “ The Roman 
theater” in the evening. On April 11-13 he attended the annual meet- 
ing of The Classical Association of the Middle West and South as del- 
egate from The Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 

Gilbert Murray, Regius professor of Greek, Oxford University, 
delivered a series of lectures under the auspices of this department and 
the department of philosophy on “Three stages in Greek religion,” 
as follows: April 15, ‘“ The raw material”; April 19, “ The attempt at 
order”; April 22, “The failure of nerve.” 


Ld DEPARTMENT OF CLINICAL PATHOLOGY 


Professor Wood has been appointed a member of the advisory 
board of the health officer of the port of New York, and has been 
engaged in designing a laboratory to be erected at the Quarantine 
Station. 

Professor Vogel has been carrying on a series of researches in 
metabolism on patients in St. Luke’s Hospital, the work being done in 
the pathological department of that institution in collaboration with Mr. 
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Gephart, the recently appointed associate in clinical pathology. Pro- 
fessor Vogel and Mr. Gephart have been conducting a voluntary course 
in such analytical methods as are used in metabolism studies on Satur- 
day mornings in the laboratory of the department of clinical pathology. 
A large proportion of the third year students attended the course. 

Dr. Jessup has been conducting a course in bacteriology in the 
College of Pharmacy, and is actively engaged in the diagnostic jee ke 
tory of the New York Skin and Cancer Hospital. 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS | 


Under the auspices of the department of economics there will be 
offered next year, under extension teaching, a largely augmented 
number of courses in commerce and finance. Among these will be 
Elementary bookkeeping, Principles of accounting, Practical account- 
ing, Principles of economics, Business organization and administration, 
Commercial geography, Trade and transportation, Business and social 
statistics, Corporation finance, Money and banking, Insurance, In- 
vestments, Commercial law, including contracts and negotiable paper, 
and agency. 

The Series in History, Economics and Public law, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Seligman, has added no less than twelve monographs 
to its list, not a few of them being entire volumes. There are now 
some hundred and twenty-five monographs in fifty thick volumes in the 
Series, and there has been a gratifying increase in the sale of entire 
sets as well as of separate volumes. Among some of the recent mono- 
graphs are the following: “The economic principles of Confucius and 
his school,” Chen Huan-Chang; “The Ricardian socialists,’ Miss 
Esther Lowenthal; “Ibrahim Pasha, Grand Vizier of Suleiman, the 
Magnificent,” Miss Hester Donaldson Jenkins; “ The labor movement 
in France,” Louis Levine; “A Hoosier village,” Newell L. Simms; 
“ Politics in Michigan,” Miss H. M. Dilla; “Isidor of Seville,” E. 
Brehout; “The sugar industry and the tariff,’ R. G. Blakey; “ Eng- 
lish radicalism from 1792-1797,” W. Hall; and “ Taxation in Canada,” 
S. Vineberg. 

Professor Seligman will be away on leave during the coming 
academic year. His place will be taken by Professor Frank A. Fetter 
of Princeton, and Professor William A. Daniels, head of the Public 
Service Commission of New Jersey. Professor Fetter will lecture on 
economic theory, and Professor Daniels will give a course on public 
finance. Professor Seligman expects to spend the year in Europe 
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working on his new treatise on the science of finance and making fur- 
ther researches for his work on the history of economics. 

Professor Seligman’s book on “ Progressive taxation” will appear 
during the year in a Spanish translation. This is the third of his books 
to be translated into Spanish. There will also appear during the year 
a French translation of his book on “The income tax.” This is the 
fifth of his books to be translated into French. 

On January 10, Professor Seager, as president of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, appeared before the ways and means 
committee in Washington in support of the Esch Bill to impose a 
prohibitive tax on poisonous phosphorus matches. In amended form 
as the Hughes Bill, this measure has since become a law. He appeared 
before the joint judiciary committees of the Senate and Assembly at 
Albany on February 21, in support of a compensation amendment to 
the New York Constitution, to meet the decision of the Court of 
Appeals setting aside as unconstitutional the Wainwright Compensation 
Act. Just before adjournment, on March 29, a joint resolution pro- 
viding for such an amendment was passed by the Assembly and Senate. 

On March 24, Professor Seager delivered an address at the Mount 
Morris Baptist Church, on “The new era of cooperation.” He was 
one of the delegates of the City Club to the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science held in Philadel- 
phia on March 29 and 30, and on the latter date presented a paper on 
“The effect of the Sherman anti-trust act on the business of the 
country.” On April 10, he began a course of six lectures before the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on “Social betterment meas- 
ures in Europe and America.” 

Among the dissertations which will be published this spring by 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree in economics are “A statistical study 
of the distribution of incomes in the United States,” by Frank H. 
Streightoff, and “Industrial education in Germany and the United 
States,” by Holmes Beckwith. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


During the past year there have been a few changes in the courses 
given by the department of electrical engineering which, though slight 
in themselves, are interesting in showing the tendency of the times. 
These tendencies may be summed up under two headings: first, the con- 
centration of emphasis on fundamental subjects, and secondly, the 
growing importance of electrical engineering to engineers of other 
professions. 
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The course formerly known as E.E.1, Elements of electrical engi- 
neering, consisting of two lectures per week, is now given as Physics 5, 
by Professor Wendell of the department of physics, and includes three 
lectures and two quiz periods per week. The course known as E.E.2, 
Elements of the dynamo, has been increased to three hours per week 
for the electrical engineers by the addition of one hour for a quiz. 
The junior electrical engineers in their second term are devoting the 
whole of Saturday to laboratory work, which is an increase of time 
for this subject over that previously assigned. A portion of the course 
E.E.177 in the instrument laboratory for senior electrical engineers 
has been advanced to the second term of the junior year, in order to 
even up the disproportion between the work of the senior and junior 
years. 

The department of mechanical engineering has assigned an addi- 
tional hour to E.E.4, Electrical distribution, so that the junior mechan- 
ical engineers are now taking E.E.104, with the electrical engineers, 
which includes a more thorough preparation for the alternating cur- 
rent laboratory. The senior students in chemical engineering peti- 
tioned to be allowed to take the course in this laboratory, and the peti- 
tion was granted. The department of civil engineering has assigned 
an additional hour to the senior class to be devoted to E.E.5, Alternat- 
ing current engineering. 

The senior class in electrical engineering has spent alternate Satur- 
day afternoons in visiting electrical installations, power plants, rail- 
ways, etc., and the intervening Saturday afternoons have been spent in 
an informal discussion of the plants visited. This is proving to be an 
attractive and interesting course. 

The Electrical Engineering Society has held ten meetings this 
year under the presidency of Mr. H. R. Mellen. Among the various 
speakers at these meetings have been the following Columbia alumni: 
G. S. Dunn, ’91, president of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, “The Turin conference’’; Professor G. F. Sever, “ The light- 
ing of N. Y. city”; W. W. Lighthipe, ’98, “ Electric elevators”; D. 
Sage, ’o1, “ Power plant economics”; L. J. Lewinson, ’04, ‘“ Modern 
incandescent lamps,” and F. J. White, ’02, “Insulated wire.” 

The demand for men this year is somewhat larger than it has been 
for several years. The men who have made a good record in their col- 
lege course have each had a choice of three or four desirable positions. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH AND COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Mr. Chilton L. Powell and Mr. Charles G. Burd have been ap- 


a 
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pointed instructors in Columbia College. Mr. Powell took his A.B. 
and A.M. at Amherst College in 1907 and 1908, respectively, and an 
A.M. at Columbia in 1908. Mr. Powell has taught at the University 
School of Baltimore and the Horace Mann School. For the past 
year he has been taking graduate work at Columbia in candidacy for 
the Ph.D. degree. Mr. Burd also received his bachelor’s degree from 
Amherst, 1898, and since his graduation has had a course at the Union 
Theological Seminary. Mr. Burd has had a long experience at teach- 
ing, a considerable part of which was in the Hill School for Boys, 
Pottstown, Pa. He is now taking graduate work at Columbia in 
candidacy for the master’s degree. 

Dr. Frank A. Patterson, A.B., Syracuse, 1904; Ph.D., Columbia, 
1911, has been appointed assistant director of the summer session and 
extension teaching. Dr. Patterson, during the past year, has been 
instructor in English in the University of Illinois. His dissertation on 
“The middle English penitential lyric” recently appeared in the Series 
of Studies in English. 

The courses in English for the coming summer session will be given 
by Professors Baldwin and Krapp and Dr. Wright, of the department, 
and by Professors William B. Cairns of the University of Wisconsin, 
Joseph V. Denney of Ohio State University, Stuart P. Sherman of the 
University of Illinois, and Frederick Tupper, Jr., of the University of 
Vermont. 

In April, Professor A. H. Thorndike delivered four lectures on 
“Romantic comedy” on the Ropes Foundation at the University of 
Cincinnati. 

Professor Brander Matthews opened the Clyde Fitch lectureship 
at Amherst College in March with a course on “ The American drama” 
and a supplementary lecture on “ Dramatic criticism.” He lectured also 
on “ The craft of playmaking ” before the Arts and Crafts Society of 
Detroit, on February 29, and he had previously delivered an extension 
lecture in Philadelphia on “ English spelling, what it is and what it 
ought to be.” Professor Brander Matthews is preparing for publica- 
tion in the fall a volume of essays to be called “‘ Gateways to literature.” 
The German translation of his “ American literature” has been pub- 
lished this year. 

Professor Lawrence delivered a lecture at Amherst College on 
March 15 on “ The plays of Maurice Maeterlinck.’’ Professor Krapp 
delivered a lecture on “‘ The standards of purity in English speech” at 
the University on May 2. 

Some fifty students taking a major subject in the department will 
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probably receive the master’s degree at Commencement, and there will 
be a number of additional candidates in October. 


DEPARTMENT OF GENITO-URINARY DISEASES 


The equipment of the department has been further improved by 
the addition of new charts and valuable pathological specimens. Dr. 
James R. Whiting has been appointed instructor and chief of clinic, 
vice Dr. Reynolds, resigned. Dr. Rolf Beare eh has been appointed 
assistant chief of clinic and instructor. 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., delivered a lecture before the 
Deutscher Verein of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., on the 
evening of February 20. He will attend the annual meeting of the 
Goethe Gesellschaft in Weimar, the annual meeting of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Neuphilologen-Verband in Frankfurt, and the international 
conference of bureaus of academic information at Berlin the end of May. 

Professor A. F. J. Remy delivered five lectures on “ Romanticism 
in literature and music” under the auspices of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School on Fridays in March. On March 28 he lectured before 
the Craigie Club at Barnard College on “Beast epics and animal 
stories,’ and on April 26 at D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
“Revolt against classicism and rationalism.”—Professor F. W. J. 
Heuser delivered several lectures under the auspices of the New York 
City Board of Education, and one before the Deutscher Verein of 
Columbia on Emperor William I].—Dr. Juliana Haskell spoke to the 
pupils of Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa, on February 2, on 
“Goethe and Schiller, the men.”—Dr. Ernst Richard delivered the 
following lectures: February 14, New Haven, “The foundations and 
aims of pacification”; February 15, Phillips Andover Academy, “ The 
beginnings of the Germanic family of nations”; February 18, German- 
‘American Alliance, Boston, “ Political parties in Germany ”; March 27, 
Bergen Baptist Church, Jersey City, “The evolution towards world 
organization”; April 7, Harlem Forum, New York, “ Political parties 
in Germany.” He also delivered in March a course of lectures under 
the auspices of the New York Board of Education on “ The beginnings 
of the Germanic family of nations.’—Dr. Reinhard Thom, Prussian 
exchange teacher at Columbia 1911-12, who has been giving instruc- 
tion to individual students in German pronunciation and conversation, 
has delivered a number of lectures on various topics before the 
Deutscher Verein and other organizations. 
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A series of three lectures in the German language was delivered by 
Professor Wilhelm Paszkowski, director of the Bottinger Studienhaus 
and of the Akademische Auskunftsstelle of the University of Berlin, 
who was invited to this country by the Germanistic Society of America. 
Professor Paszkowski spoke to large audiences on the following sub- 
jects: “Der deutsche Charakter,” April 25; “ Deutsches Theater und 
Drama,” April 27; “Internationale wissenschaftliche Organisationen,” 
April 29. 

_ DEPARTMENT OF INpDO-IRANIAN LANGUAGES 

‘At the meeting of the American Oriental Society, which was held 
at Columbia University in Easter week, papers were presented by 
Professor Jackson and Dr. Yohannan, and also by two students of 
the department, Dr. Ogden and Mr. Quackenbos. On April 18 Pro- 
fessor Jackson delivered a lecture before the Persian Educational 
Society, of Washington, D. C., on “ Historic Persia and its literature.” 
In continuation of the series of public lectures given each year by 
this department, Professor Jackson delivered a lecture on “ The begin- 
nings of Persian poetry” on April 30, and one on “ Persian mystic 
poetry” on May 7. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


The United States Bureau of Education has published in separate 
pamphlet form the report on American Examinations in Mathematics 
made by a committee, of which Professor Fiske was chairman, to the 
International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics. As sec- 
retary of the College Entrance Examination Board, Professor Fiske 
contributed to the February number of the Educational Review an 
article analyzing the results of the examinations held by the Board in 
June, 1911, and comparing the results for New England and the Middle 
States, for private schools and public schools, and for boys and girls. 

An address by Professor Hawkes on “ Educational values in math- 
ematical teaching,” was published in the Educational Review, March, 
1912. Professor Hawkes has been appointed a member for mathematics 
of the committee of the State Education Department. In collabora- 
tion he has prepared a “ Complete school algebra,” which is being pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co. 

‘At the meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club held at Ann 
‘Arbor, March 28, Professor Keyser gave an address on the “ Human- 
ization of the teaching of mathematics.” The address, which was pub- 
lished in Science, April 26, will be published in the Educational Review 
and the Michigan Magazine. Professor Keyser has been elected a 
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member of the Columbia chapter of the honorary society of Sigma Xi. 

Mr. Charles A. Fischer and Mr. L. T. Wilson have been appointed 
respectively instructor and assistant in mathematics for the year 1912- 
13. Mr. Fischer, whose work will be partly at Columbia and partly 
at Barnard, is an alumnus of Wheaton College, has had experience as 
an instructor in the University of Illinois, and during the current year 
has been a student and instructor in the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Wilson gained the degrees of A.B. (1909) and of A.M. (1910) at 
Washington and Lee University, where during 1909-10 he served as 
instructor in mathematics. During the year 1910-11 he was a graduate 
student and instructor in the University of Virginia. During 1911-12 
he has been a student at Columbia, where he has given instruction in 
extension teaching. 

In pursuance of a proposal by Mr. L. S. Macdonald, professor of 
mathematics in the State Agricultural College of Colorado, and in 
order to enable him to pursue advanced mathematical study at Colum- 
bia, an arrangement has been made whereby Professor Macdonald and 
Mr. Graves, instructor in mathematics at Columbia, will exchange 
work of instruction during 1912-13. 

Mr. George W. Mullins, of the department of mathematics of 
Simmons College, Texas, Mr. Frank J. McMackin, senior (1911-12) 
in Columbia College, Mr. Eric T. Bell, graduate student of mathematics 
(1911-12) in Columbia University, Mr. C. G. Simpson, graduate stu- 
dent of mathematics (1910-12) and associate in mechanics (19II-I2) 
in Columbia University, Mr. G. A. Pfeiffer, graduate student (1910- 
II) and assistant in mathematics (1911-12), Mr. George M. Brett, 
formerly graduate student of mathematics at Columbia and now in- 
structor of mathematics in the City College, and Mr. L. Gordon, senior 
(1911-12) in Columbia College, have been appointed to give courses 
in mathematics in extension teaching during 1912-13. 

During the year the graduate courses in mathematics have been 
attended by about sixty students; six of these have gained the degree 
of master of arts. Mr. L. P. Siceloff, instructor in the department, 
Mr. W. M. Smith, fellow in mathematics 1910-11 and now instructor 
in Lafayette College, and Mr. E. E. Whitford, for several years grad- 
uate student at Columbia and at present instructor in mathematics in 
the City College, have satisfied all the requirements for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Mr. Henry Blumberg, who gained the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Columbia, who was fellow in mathematics in 
1909-10, and who has been a student of mathematics at Gottingen 
during 1910-12, has passed there the oral examination for the doc- 
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torate magna cum laude. Mr. L. L. Smail, graduate student and fel- 
low during 1911-12 in the University of Washington, has been ap- 
pointed fellow in mathematics in Columbia for 1912-13. 


DEPARTMENT OF Music 


Twenty-two concerts of various kinds were given under the depart- 
ment’s auspices this past year. Nine of these were organ-recitals 
given upon the great organ of St. Paul’s Chapel, the artists engaged 
being: F. Clinton Lee, organist, with Miss Mona Downes, soprano; 
Wm. J. Kraft, F.A.G.O., organist, with Albert A. Wiederhold, bari- 
tone; Frank E. Ward, organist, with Mrs. Frank E. Ward, soprano; 
F, W. Riesberg, organist, assisted by Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, soprano; 
Carl Wiesemann, organist, with E. Kilenyi, violin, and Henry H. Fuchs, 
violin; David McK. Williams, organist, with Miss Paula Crosby so- 
prano; Alfred Brinkler, F.A.G.O., organist, assisted by Mrs. Lillian 
Sherwood-Newkirk, soprano; Frank E. Ward (second recital) ; and 
F. Henry Tschudi, F.A.G.O., organist. 

The Marum String Quartet gave a concert March 6, and the 
Dannreuther String Quartet two concerts, March 13 and 20. Two 
other chamber music concerts were given, April 10, by Professor Rub- 
ner assisted by Miss Katherine Lincoln, soprano, Maurice Kaufman, 
violin, and Hermann Diestel, violoncello; April 22, Mrs. Webster- 
Powell, soprano, Miss Betty Askenasy, piano, Mr. Frederick Vaska, 
violoncello; and April 25, Leopold Winkler, pianist, Joseph Gotch, 
violoncello. 

A recital of works by Debussy and other modern French com- 
posers was given March 26 by Mrs. John W. Nichols, piano, and John 
W. Nichols, tenor; one of Scandinavian music, March 28, by Miss 
Zelmer Wall, soprano. 

Three lecture recitals were given, one on Professor Horatio 
Parker’s opera “ Mona,” January 23; one on old French music by Miss 
Esther Swainson, lecturer and violoncellist, Miss Dorothy Swainson, 
pianist, and Miss Constance Purdy, soprano, March 4; and one on 
Wagner’s “ Parsifal’”’ by Miss Amy Grant, reader, April 3. 

Professor Rubner gave piano recitals on April 15 and April 29; the 
closing concert of the year, May 6, was devoted to original composi- 
tions by students of the department. 

The University Festival Chorus, organized by Professor J. C. Eg- 
bert under the department of extension teaching, appeared in two con- 
certs during the year. On December 18 a large audience heard this 
fine chorus of three hundred voices sing Verdi’s “Requiem” in Car- 
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negie Hall with Miss Alma Gluck, soprano, Miss Mildred Potter, con- 
tralto, Charles Hackett, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, bass. On 
March 21 Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” was sung at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. 

On the afternoon of December 13 the men’s choir of St. Paul’s 
Chapel sang Frank E. Ward’s Christmas cantata “ The Divine Birth,” 
assisted by Mrs. Frank E. Ward, soprano, John W. Nichols, tenor, and 
R. Norman Joliffe, baritone, and the strings of the Columbia Philhar- 
monic Society. The latter organization had a successful season under 
the direction of Burnet C. Tuthill, a graduate. A concert was given in 
Earl Hall in December, and the annual spring concert was given at the 
Hotel Plaza, April 12. . 

Professor Rubner appeared several times as pianist and conductor. 
On December 18 he conducted MacDowell’s First Suite, Op. 42, at 
Carnegie Hall; on February 25 he conducted his symphonic poem 
“Friede, Kampf und Sieg,” the “Frithjof Symphony” by Heinrich 
Hoffmann, and the Rachmaninow Second Concerto (played by Miss 
Dagmar Rubner) at a concert at the Normal College; in February he 
gave a concert for two pianos with Miss Rubner before the Arts 
Society in Pittsburgh; and in March he was heard at the Play house in 
Washington. In July Professor Rubner will act as one of the judges at 
the twenty-third national Sangerfest in Philadelphia. 

Professor Mason gave a series of lectures before the Brooklyn 
Institute in November and December; a series at the American 
Museum of Natural History, November—December; also for the Board 
of Education in January and February; and a lecture at Goucher 
College, Baltimore, March 1. He published his “ Variations on Yankee 
Doodle in the styles of various composers,” Op. 6, at the house of 
Breitkopf and Hartel; his violin sonata, Op. 5, was performed by 
David Mannes and Clara Mannes April 16, and also by Miss Caroline 
Beebe and Edouard Dethier in Orange in January. 


DEPARTMENT OF NEUROLOGY 


In addition to the regular lectures and clinics in the department of 
neurology during the past winter given by Professor Starr, Dr. J. 
Ramsay Hunt, the cliief of clinic, gave four clinics on functional ner- 
vous diseases which were largely attended. Dr. J. Victor Haberman 
gave two clinics on hypnotism, demonstrating various methods of 
hypnosis and showing the result of hypnotic treatment in a number of 
patients who were hypnotized before the class. Dr. E. W. Scripture 
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also gave two clinics on the graphic method of demonstrating various 
symptoms in nervous diseases, and especially on the graphic method 
of recording speech defects. 

The speech department is equipped for the study of all forms of 
speech defects by the newest methods, including elaborate apparatus 
for the registration of the voice. Entirely new methods have been 
developed for the cure of stuttering and lisping. An apparatus for 
teaching deaf-mutes to sing has just been completed. There is a daily 
average of six new patients. The cases include stuttering, lisping, 
cleft-palate speech, hysterical speech, athetoid speech, backward speech, 
mutism, etc. These patients are treated individually and in classes by 
specially trained assistants. Doubtful and difficult cases are referred 
to this department from all the other clinics, and from the public 
schools. Teachers for speech defects for the public schools are being 
trained here. This department ought—like the similar department 
in the University of Berlin—to become the center for the diagnosis of 
patients and the training of teachers for the United States. The 
research laboratory has been carrying on extended investigations on 
the voice and speech in bulbar paralysis, spastic birth palsy, general 
paralysis, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, etc. The voices of the patients 
are recorded by the graphic method; the records are measured and 
analyzed. The results are just ready for publication. An investiga- 
tion concerning the reaction time in nervous diseases is nearing com- 
pletion. 


DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


The work of the department is much increased in usefulness by 
the amalgamation of the University with the Presbyterian Hospital. 
This gives the pathologists access to the careful clinical records of the 
department of medicine, and thus allows much more thorough study 
in pathological anatomy than has been possible heretofore. The clin- 
ical-pathological conference, held once a week in the hospital, has 
proved itself to be of great instructional value to both students and 
staff. The researches carried out by the members of the department 
during the past year have been along many and varied lines. Professor 
MacCallum has continued his work on tetany especially in relation to 
the change in excitability of the motor nerves. This work was re- 
cently presented by him before the German Pathological Society at 
Strassburg. Professor Stewart has conducted with Dr. Harvey an in- 
vestigation of the vasoconstrictor and vasodilator properties of blood 
serum. A vasodilator substance was found in both plasma and serum 
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which exercises a specific action on the vessels of the kidney. Dr. 
Hanes has continued his work on fat metabolism especially in the 
developing chick. Results have been obtained which will have a bear- 
ing on pathological calcifications. In addition he has followed out his 
studies with Dr. Lambert on the amceboid wandering of tumor cells 
grown in vitro. Dr. Pappenheimer has been interested in the relation 
of the adrenal bodies and the pancreas to carbohydrate metabolism, and 
has found that adrenalin inhibits glycolysis in the muscle pancreas mix- 
tures of Cohnheim. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY, MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS 


Professor William R. Williams has been appointed attending phy- 
sician to the New York Hospital, and it is hoped that the students of 
the College will be admitted to the wards of this hospital as clinical 
clerks in medicine. This privilege, which has been extended by most 
of the other large hospitals in the city, will afford a valuable addition 
to our teaching opportunities—A graduate course open to candidates 
for the degree of A.M. or Ph.D. has been established in this depart- 
ment, and one candidate for the doctorate is now taking this course.— 
Dr. Corscaden is investigating the pharmacy of hedonal and its possible 
surgical application. The pharmacological and toxicological portion 
of the work is carried on in this laboratory and the surgical work- in 
the laboratory of surgical research—Dr. Lieb has been elected an 
active member of the Harvey Society.—Dr. Bastedo recently addressed 
a joint meeting of physicians and pharmacists at Tarrytown on “ The 
physician’s need in pharmacy.” At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Medical Association at Albany, in April, he presented a 
paper on “ The signs of overdosage in digitalis administration.” 

Through the courtesy of Dean Lambert the department has secured 
the services of a stenographer, who is of great assistance to the labora- 
tory workers in compiling and filing the results of the experiments. 
Heretofore it has been necessary to work up the experiments in a 
more or less haphazard way, and much good material has been lost. It 
is now possible to study with the greatest care every experiment done 
in the laboratory and to classify the results. The data on the ex- 
periments conducted by the students are also being studied in the hope 
of throwing some light on the variability of the action of drugs on 
apparently normal individuals. The apparatus for the use of the 
students has been much improved, thus enabling the students to devote 
their undivided attention to the study of results. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 


The success of the postgraduate course in clinical physiology, which 
was established this year, has been marked. It was attended by twenty 
students, nearly all of whom are engaged in the active practice of medi- 
cine. Seventeen weekly exercises were held, each consisting of a dem- 
onstrative lecture lasting for from two to three hours, and dealing with 
the applications of physiological principles to practical medical prob- 
lems. The results show the necessity of continuing the course as a 
part of each year’s work. 

The installation of the elaborate outfit for the study of physiological 
problems through their electrical manifestations has been going on dur- 
ing the year and is now practically completed. The new apparatus in- 
creases the resources of the department in a very large degree. The 
method can be applied to the investigation of a great variety of 
purely physiological problems, and is of immediate practical importance 
clinically in the diagnosis of diseases of the heart. The room in which 
the apparatus is placed has been connected electrically with the Van- 
derbilt Clinic, so as to facilitate the making of photographic records of 
the heart-beats and the cardiac sounds of clinical patients. Dr. H. B. 
Williams, who has charge of the work, has already made a large num- 
ber of records of interesting cases. Dr. Williams will conduct, dur- 
ing the coming summer, two courses in physiology at Morningside 
Heights. 

Professor Pike has been engaged during the year, with Dr. Wilson 
of Chicago, in a continuation of their elaborate investigation of the re- 
lation between the internal ear and various parts of the brain. Besides 
throwing light on the maintenance of bodily equilibrium, their results 
have important clinical bearings on the differential localization of cer- 
tain tumors and other pathological phenomena. Their results have 
recently been presented to the New York Academy of Medicine, and 
through Dr. Mott, the London neurologist, before the Royal Society. 
They will ultimately be published in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society. | 

Professor Burton-Opitz has continued his work on the control of 
the vascular supply of various abdominal organs. He has a leave of 
absence for the coming half year, and will spend the time in Europe. 

Professor Lee and Dr. Guenther have devoted a large part of the 
year to a study of the general physiological properties of diaphragm 
muscle, and have been able to elucidate a number of problems of great 
physiological interest. During April Professor Lee gave two public 
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addresses, one on “ Animal experimentation from a humanitarian and 
scientific standpoint,” before the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, at Unity Church, Brooklyn, and the other on “ Some phases 
of muscular action,” before the International Y. M. C. A. Training 


School at Springfield, Mass. 
of the Harvey Society. 


He has recently been elected president 


UNIVERSITY LEGISLATION 


March meeting.—The clerk an- 
nounced the death on March 1 of 
William Bayard Cutting, of the class 
of 1869, College, and 1871, Law, who 
was elected a trustee in 1880. 

The president reported the death at 
Rome, Italy, on March 2, Ig12, of 
George N. Olcott, Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor of Latin. 

The Dramatic Museum, including 
both the models of ancient and modern 
theaters and the books on the drama 
connected therewith, was designated 
as the Brander Matthews Dramatic 
Museum. 

The clerk reported that Mr. King 
had been elected chairman of the 
finance committee and Mr. Sands chair- 
man of the committee on buildings and 
grounds. 

ResotveD, That from and after July 
I, 1912, all orders for purchases of 
every kind to be made by or on behalf 
of the corporation, except those for 
the offices of the clerk and treasurer, 
books for the Library, and foodstuffs 
for the Commons, shall be made only 
through the office of the bursar, in ac- 
cordance with the central order sys- 
tem recommended by the committee on 
education under date of January 8, 


12. 

The thanks of the Trustees were 
tendered: 

To Mr. F. Augustus Schermerhorn, 
of the class of 1868, for his gift of 
$87.50 to provide a special scholarship 
in the College for the second half- 
year. 

To Mrs. Martin Beckhard, of New 
York, for her gift of a pedestal to be 
placed in the Deutsches Haus. 

To Dr. Wendell T. Bush, of the de- 
partment of philosophy for his gift of 
manuscripts to the Library. 

Mr. Rives, Dr. Cheesman, Presi- 
dent Butler, Dean Lambert, Professor 
Janeway, Professor MacCallum and 
the director of cancer research were 


designated as a board of managers 
of the George Crocker special research 
fund to serve until June 30, I9I5, or 
during the pleasure of the trustees. 

The administrative board for the 
School of Journalism was designated 
as follows: the president of the Uni- 
versity, the dean of Columbia College, 
the director of the School of Journal- 
ism, the associate director of the 
School of Journalism, Professors 
Beard, Seager, Shotwell, Thorndike 
and Trent. 

The invitation of the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, at Princeton, N. 
J., to be represented at the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of its establish- 
ment, May 5 to 7 next, was accepted. 

The President presented the annual 
report of the Sloane Hospital for 
Women, showing a balance on Janu- 
aty I, IQII, of $5,426.26; receipts, 
$78,180.76; expenditures, $79,509.07; 
balance December 31, 1911, $4,097.95. 
Number of patients 2,426. 

It was resuived, That the following 
sums be and they are hereby appro- 
priated for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the corporation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, namely: 


For educational admin- 
istration and instruction, 
buildings and grounds, the 
Library, and business ad- 


MINnistrationweece eetees $2,183,515.28 
Forvanntiticsss.cc rine: 20,980.00 
For taxes and _ other 

charges, exclusive of in- 

terest, upon the Loubat 

and Williamsbridge prop- 

THES RE ee Sones 87,317.00 
For interest on the debt. 138,070.00 
For payment on account 

of redemption fund, due 

JUNE MT TONS Meco 100,000.00 


Making in all the sum of .$2,529,882.28 
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It was furthermore resolved, That 
the sum so appropriated be paid (1) 
out of the income and accumulation 
of invested funds applicable to such 
expenditures; (2) out of gifts for any 
of the purposes mentioned in the 
schedules; (3) out of the general in- 
come of the corporation; (4) out of 
special sources of income mentioned 
in the schedules; (5) out of interest 
receivable; (6) out of moneys paid 
by Barnard College or Teachers Col- 
lege; (7) if necessary, by borrowing. 

The sum of six thousand dollars 
($6,000) was appropriated for neces- 
sary renewals and repairs to the build- 
ings belonging to this corporation, in- 
cluding repairing plaster and painting, 
to be expended under the direction 
of the committee on buildings and 
grounds; the said amount so appro- 
priated to be available immediately 
and to continue until expended, and to 
be charged to the unexpended income 
of the John Stewart Kennedy endow- 
ment fund. 

The sum of four thousand two hun- 
dred dollars ($4,200) was appropriated 
for the purchase of apparatus and 
equipment for the department of 
physics and the wages of a mechanic; 
the said amount so appropriated to be 
available immediately and to continue 
until expended, and to be charged to 
the unexpended income of the John 
Stewart Kennedy endowment fund. 

The following appointments were 
made: Douglas W. Johnson, Ph.D., 
associate professor of physiography, 
assigned to a seat in the faculty of 
pure science. H. D. Hazeltine, M.A., 
lecturer on the history of English law 
for the academic year 1912-13, on the 
James S. Carpentier fund. Felix 
Kruger, Ph.D., Kaiser Wilhelm pro- 
fessor for the academic year 1912-13, 
assigned to a seat in the faculty of 
philosophy. Upon the nomination of 
the medical faculty—James R. Whit- 
ing, M.D., instructor in genito-urinary 
diseases from March I to June 30, 
1912. Upon the nomination of Bar- 
nard College—Esther B. Lape, A.B., 
assistant in English. Ruth W. Raeder, 
A.M., assistant in geology. Niels C. 
Christensen, Jr. A.M., lecturer in 
geology. Upon the nomination of 
Teachers College—Cecil F. Lavell, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of the his- 
tory of education, with a seat in the 
faculty of education. Romiett Stevens, 


Ph.D., assistant professor of secondary 
education, with a seat in the faculty 
of education. Charles W. Weick, B.S., 
assistant professor of industrial arts, 
with a seat in the faculty of practical 
arts. Charles C. Sleffel, assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, with a seat 
in the faculty of practical arts. 

The following promotions were 
made: John L. Gerig, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of Celtic, to be associate 
professor of Celtic. Wendell T. Bush, 
Ph.D., associate in philosophy, to be 
associate professor of philosophy; as- 
signed to a seat in the faculty of phi- 
losophy. George B. Pegram, Ph.D., 
assistant professor of physics, to be 
associate professor of physics. Thomas 
H. Harrington, C.E., instructor in 
drawing, to be assistant professor of 
drawing; assigned to a seat in the 
faculty of applied science. Frederick 
W. J. Heuser, A.M., instructor in the 
Germanic languages and literatures, to 
be assistant professor of the Germanic 
languages and literatures; assigned to 
a seat in the faculty of Columbia Col- 
lege for the term ending June 30, 1913. 
Lewis P. Siceloff, A.B., instructor in 
mathematics, to be assistant professor 
of mathematics; assigned to a seat in 
the faculty of Columbia College for 
the term ending June 30, 1913. Wil- 
liam Skarstrom, M.D., instructor in 
physical education, to be assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education. Edward 
M. Sait, Ph.D., instructor in public 
law, to be assistant professor of poli- 
tics; assigned to a seat in the faculty 
of Columbia College for the term end- 
ing June 30, 1914. Frederic M. Hanes, 
M.D., now associate in pathology, to 
be assistant professor of pathology. 
Upon the nomination of the trustees 
of Barnard College—Gertrude M. 
Hirst, Ph.D., instructor in classical 
philology, to be assistant professor of 
classical philology; assigned to a seat 
in the faculty of Barnard College. Ida 
H. Ogilvie, Ph.D., instructor in geol- 
ogy, to be assistant professor of geol- 
ogy; assigned to a seat in the faculty 
of Barnard College. David S. Muz- 
zey, Ph.D., associate in history, to be 
associate professor of history; as- 
signed to a seat in the faculty of Bar- 
nard College. Upon the nomination 
of the trustees of Teachers College— 
Naomi Norsworthy, Ph.D., assistant 
professor of educational psychology, 
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to be associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology. 

The following appointments were 
confirmed: William Hunt Murphy, 
B.S., assistant in physics from Febru- 
ary I to June 30, 1912, vice Julian C. 
Hines, Jr. resigned. Frederick P. 
Whitaker, lecturer in business law 
from February 1 to June 30, 1912. 
Professor Stephen S. Colvin, head of 
the department of psychology at the 
University of Illinois, lecturer in psy- 
chology for the second half year. 

Leaves of absence were granted as 
follows: For the entire academic year 
1912-13—Professors Black, Bashford, 
Dean and Seligman. For the first 
half-year 1912-13—Professors Burton- 
Opitz, Dodge (September 15 to Octo- 
ber 15 only), Kemp, A. H. Thorn- 
dike and E. L. Thorndike. For the 
second half-year 1012-13—Professors 
Botsford, Henry Johnson, Monroe, 
Prince and Wills. For the second 
half-year tI911-12—Professor Bergen 
Davis. Upon the recommendation of 
the department of psychology and at 
his own request, Professor C. A. 
Strong, during the further pleasure of 
the Trustees. 

The following amendment to the 
statutes was proposed: 

To amend chapter xxiv by adding a 
new chapter xxiv, present chapters 
xxiv and following and present sec- 
tions 240 and following to be renum- 


bered— 
Chapter XXIV 
ScHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


The following statutes are enacted 
in accordance with the terms of agree- 
ments between the University and 
Joseph Pulitzer dated April 10 and 
July 20, 1903, March 19 and April 12, 
1904: 

Section 240. There shall be a School 
of Journalism which will furnish tech- 
nical and professional instruction in 
journalism. 

Section 241.. The direction of the 
School of Journalism shall be assigned 
to an administrative board consisting 
of not to exceed nine officers of the 
University, to be appointed by the 
trustees for a term of three years upon 
the nomination of the president. The 
University Council shall have power 
to adopt regulations governing the re- 
lation of the work of the School of 
Journalism to the other work of the 
University. 
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Section 242. Persons not otherwise 
in the service of the University may 
be appointed upon the nomination of 
the administrative board by the presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by _the 
trustees, to give instruction in the 
School of Journalism. 

April meeting —James Furman Kemp, 
Sc.D., professor of geology, was desig- 
nated official representative at the 
celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the foundation of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia, March 19, 20 and 21, 1912. 

Dickinson S. Miller, Ph.D., professor 
of philosophy, and the Rev. Raymond 
C. Knox, B.D., chaplain of the Uni- 
versity, were designated official rep- 
Tesentatives on the occasion of the 
celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church at Princeton, N. J., on May 5, 
6 and 7 next. 

The invitation to participate in the 
Fifteenth International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography, to be held 
under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States at Washington, 
September 23-28 next, was accepted. 

The privileges of the Law Library 
were extended to all alumni of the 
Law School, subject to such rules and 
regulations as may from time to time 
be established by the librarian. 

The invitation of the trustees and 
faculty of Princeton University to ap- 
point a delegate to represent Colum- 
bia University at the inauguration of 
John Grier Hibben as president of 
Princeton University on May II next, 
was accepted, and the president of the 
University was designated as such 
delegate. 

The thanks of the trustees were 
tendered : 

To Mr. Alexander Smith Cochran 
for his gift of $1,000 to provide for 
salaries in the department of Oriental 
languages, for the academic year 
IQII-12. 

To the Advertising Men’s League of 
New York for their gift of $600, rep- 
resenting the final payment of their 
subscription in support of a tellowship 
in advertising research for the aca- 
demic year IQII-I2. 

To the anonymous donor of the gift 
of $250 to be applied toward salaries 
in the department of music for the 
academic year IQII-12. 
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To Mr. Charles R. Crane for his gift 
of $250 to be used for the purchase of 
books dealing with the Near East. 

To John McLean Nash, of the class 
of 1868, for his gift to the Library of 
an important unique collection of the 
works of James Thomson, author of 
“The seasons.” 

To Brander Matthews, of the class 
of 1871, for his generous and valuable 
gift to the University of his entire col- 
lection of dramatic works. 

The following appointments were 
made: Professor W. M. Daniels, chair- 
man of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of New Jersey, lec- 
turer in economics for the academic 
year 1912-13. Professor F. A. Fetter, 
of Princeton University, lecturer in 
economics for the academic year 1912~ 
13. Dixon R. Fox, A.B., lecturer in 
politics for the academic year 1912-13. 
Earl Crecraft, Ph.D., instructor in 
politics for the academic year 1912-13. 
Joseph A. Blake, M.D., professor of 
surgery, member of the board of man- 
agers of the Crocker Research Fund, 
vice Theodore C. Janeway, M.D., Bard 
professor of the practice of medicine, 
resigned. Talcott Williams, LL.D., 
professor of journalism and director 
of the School of Journalism and a 
member of the administrative board 
of the School of Journalism. John W. 
Cunliffe, Litt.D., professor of English 
and associate director of the School of 
Journalism from February I, 1912, and 
a member of the administrative board 
of the School of Journalism. Rolfe 
Kingsley, M.D., instructor in genito- 
urinary diseases from March 1, 1912 
to June 30, 1912. 

The following promotions were 
made: Warfield T. Longcope, M.D., 
assistant professor of the practice of 
medicine, to be associate professor of 
the practice of medicine; assigned 
to a seat in the medical faculty. 
Adrian Van Sinderen Lambert, M.D., 
instructor in surgery, to be associate 
professor of surgery; assigned to a 
seat in the medical faculty. James 
Ditmars Voorhees, M.D., assistant 
professor of obstetrics, to be associate 
professor of obstetrics. Herman von 
W. Schulte, M.D., assistant professor 
of anatomy, to be associate professor 
of anatomy. 

John Sharp Williams, United States 
Senator from Mississippi, was ap- 
pointed lecturer in politics upon the 
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Blumenthal foundation, for the aca- 
demic year 1912-13. 

The following resignation was ac- 
cepted: Adolph Black, C.E., assistant 
professor of civil engineering, to take 
effect June 30, 1913. 

The following leaves of absence 
were granted: For the first half of the 
academic year 1912~13—Professor W. 
P. Montague. For the second half of 
the academic year 1912-13—Professor 
C. E. Lucke, Assistant Professor Anna 
M. Cooley. Under the provisions of 
the statutes, section 4—Mrs. N. W. 
Liggett, bursar of Barnard College, 
from June 12 to December 1, 1912. 

May meeting—The office of Pro- 
vost of the University was created, 
and Professor William H. Carpenter, 
now associate dean of the graduate 
faculties, was appointed to the post. 

The plans for the School of Jour- 
nalism were approved in the form 
recommended by the advisory and ad- 
ministrative boards. The full four- 
year course of instruction will be 
offered, beginning in September next, 
so that students of journalism may be 
accepted either for the entering class 
or with advanced standing. 

In addition to the appointments 
heretofore made, Robert A. Mac- 
Alarney was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of journalism, to take charge 
of the instruction in the technique of 
newspaper work. 

Edwin E. Slosson, literary editor of 
the Independent, was appointed asso- 
ciate in journalism. 

For the more complete care of the 
health of the students, particularly 
the undergraduates who are in resi- 
dence at the University, Dr. William 
H. McCastline, now assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, was ap- 
pointed to be health and sanitary off- 
cer of the University from July 1. 
Dr. McCastline will have responsible 
charge, as health and sanitary officer, 
of the general health and sanitary 
conditions at the University, and will 
be available for daily consultations 
with students who, while not needing 
clinical treatment, will be benefited by 
medical advice and oversight. 

Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, now asso- 
ciate in philosophy, was appointed to 
be associate professor of philosophy. 
Dr. Pitkin, who has had considerable 
journalistic experience, will give in- 
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struction in philosophical subjects in 
the School of Journalism and will 
also conduct advanced courses. 

R. J. S. Pigott, Mech. E. 1906, was 
appointed assistant professor of steam 
engineering, a newly established posi- 
tion in the School of Engineering. 

Austin W. Lord, head of the firm of 
Lord, Hewlett & Tallant, was elected 
professor of architecture and director 
of the School of Architecture. 

Assistant Professor Skarstrom, of 
the department of physical education, 
resigned to accept a professorship at 
Wellesley College. 

The following gifts were received: 
From Mr. and Mrs. William R. Peters, 
of New York, the sum of $50,000 to 
establish a fund for engineering and 
research in memory of their son, Wil- 
liam R. Peters, Jr., formerly a mem- 
ber of the class of rotI, civil engi- 
neering. 

From Adolphus Busch, of St. Louis, 
Mo., the sum of $10,000 toward an 
endowment fund for the Deutsches 
Haus. 

From an anonymous donor, the sum 
of $500 for the law library fund. 
Gifts were also received of complete 
sets of the California Law Reports 
and the Statute Laws of the State of 
California. 

Robert W. Wood, Ph.D., LL.D., 
professor of experimental physics in 
Johns Hopkins University, was ap- 
pointed Ernest Kempton Adams re- 
search fellow in physics for the 
academic year IQI2-I3. 

The vacancy in the board of trus- 
tees caused by the death of George 
G. De Witt, ’67, was filled, on the 
nomination of the alumni, by the elec- 
tion of James Duane Livingston, ’8o. 
Mr. Livingston is the third alumni 
trustee to be chosen, the plan adopted 
some years ago providing ultimately 
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for the election of six trustees on the 
nomination of the alumni. 

The vacancy in the board caused by 
the death of W. Bayard Cutting, ’60, 
was filled by the election of Frederic 
R. Coudert, ’90. Mr. Coudert is a 
well-known member of the Bar and 
has been deeply interested in Colum- 
bia affairs since his graduation. His 
father, the late Frederic R. Coudert, 
of the class of 1850, served as trustee 
from 1893 until IgoI. 

The following new appointments 
were made: Arthur Edgar, Frederick 
Barry, Harry Linn Fisher, Robert 
Melyne Isham, and Robert F. Mc- 
Crackan, instructors in chemistry; 
Lewis C. Witon, Jr., laboratory 
assistant in chemistry. Benjamin M. 
Anderson, Jr., instructor in economics. 
Clinton L. Powell and Charles G. 
Burd, instructors in English. Clemens 
Lebling, curator in paleontology. 
Charles A. Fisher, instructor, and L. 
T. Wilson, assistant in mathematics. 
Matthew T. McClure, instructor in 
philosophy. Herbert L. Whittemore, 
instructor in mechanics. H. B. Good- 
rich, assistant in zoology. Henry N. 
Arnold, lecturer in mining law. James 
Clayton Sharp, instructor in anatomy. 
Frederic G. Goodridge, assistant in 
biological chemistry. Otto Von Huff- 
man, assistant in clinical pathology. 
Samuel Clark Harvey, instructor in 
pathology. Arthur E. Neergaard, 
assistant in Vanderbilt Clinic. Gerald 
H. Grout, instructor in ophthalmology. 
School of Journalism—G. R. Lomer, 
instructor in English; H. V. E. Palm- 
blad, instructor in Germanic lan- 
guages; Pierre de Bacourt, lecturer in 
Romance languages; Benjamin B. 
Kendrick, instructor in history; Robert 
M. Haig, instructor in economics, and 
Thomas R. Powell, associate in law. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


April meeting—The following fel- 
lows were appointed for the academic 
year IQI2-I3: 

Ammarell, Raymond Robert (Schiff), 
economics. 

Balz, Albert George Adam (Univer- 
sity), philosophy. 

Bates, John Seaman (Goldschmidt), 
chemistry. 


Carpenter, Rhys (Drisler), classical 
languages. 

Chapman, Benjamin Burgoyne (Teach- 
ers College). 

Chapman, Percy Addison (Univer- 
sity), Romance languages and litera- 
tures. 

Colby, Elbridge (Proudfit), English. 

Dewey, Frederick Archibald (Uni- 
versity), sociology. 
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Eliot, Thomas Dawes (University), 
social economy. 
Forsythe, Robert Stanley (Univer- 
sity), English. 
Frye, Lucius Arnold (University), 
constitutional and administrative 


law. 

Gilmore, David Percy (Carl Schurz), 
Germanic languages and literatures. 

Head, Walter Dutton (Teachers Col- 
lege). 

Hepburn, Joseph Samuel (Univer- 
sity), biological chemistry. 

Hill, Lawrence Benjamin (Teachers 
College). 

Kilenyi, Edward (Mosenthal), music. 

Knight, Edgar Wallace (Teachers 
College). 

Knipfing, John Roeser (University), 
medieval history. 


Lien, Arnold Johnson (Gilder), mu- 
nicipal administration. 

Metz, Charles William (special). 

Nelms, William Stockton (Tyndall), 
physics. 

Sheperdson, William (Gilder), mu- 
nicipal administration. 

Shilotri, Prabhaker S. (Garth), eco- 
nomics. 

Smail, Lloyd Leroy (University), 
mathematics. 

Sturtevant, Alfred Henry (Univer- 
sity), zoology. 

Van Tuyl, Francis Maurice (Univer- 
sity), geology. 

Veeder, Lyman B. (Gilder), mu- 
nicipal administration. 

Whicher, George Frisbie (University), 
English. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Junior Week, which occurred this 
year February 12-17, was notable for 
the successful “ Prom” at the Plaza, 
the University Tea in Earl Hall, and 
the Glee Club concert. 

The Politics Club on February 21 
heard a debate on the subject of the 
initiative, referendum and recall, by 
Mr. Gilbert E. Roe, on the affirmative, 
and Mr. Ezra Prentice, on the negative. 

The College Forum for 1912 met on 
the evening of February 29 in the 
Commons, President Butler presiding. 
The question laid before it by the 
Forum committee for discussion was 
that of the establishment of a regular 
Friday assembly for the College, “to 
further those ideals for which the Col- 
lege was founded”. After a spirited 
debate, a vote was taken favoring such 
a project. 

Debating at Columbia has had a 
most unfortunate season. The tri- 
angular debate with Cornell and Penn- 
sylvania took place March 1. The 
team which met gene ati con- 
sisted of A. Levitt, ’713C; A. Lind- 
ley, 714L; and H. i. Farrell, Te It 
had the affirmative of the question, 
Resolved, that the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act should be repealed. The 
negative team, which met Cornell, Hes 
sisted of R. R. Powell, ’14L; W. 
Landis, ’14L; and D. Campbell, nee 
Neither team was able to convince the 
judges. 


Equally unfortunate was the team 
of the Barnard Literary Association 
in its debate with Zelosophic of Penn- 
sylvania on February 15; and Philo- 
lexian in its debate with Philomathean 
of Pennsylvania on March 22. 

The Varsity Show had a successful 
run at the Astor during the week 
March 4-9. This year’s production 
was entitled “The mysterious Miss 
Apache”, and was the work of A. A. 
Coates, ’13C. 

The Glee and Mandolin Clubs gave 
a concert at the Plaza on March 16— 
their last appearance, however, for on 
April 2 they were officially abolished, 
on recommendation of the Student 
Board of Representatives. 

On March 20 took place an election 
to the Student Board. The successful 
candidates were A. W. Bissell, ’13S; 
G. S. Shibley, 713C; and R. C. Kluge- 
scheid, ’13L. 

An Interscholastic Oratory Contest 
was held March 22 in Earl Hall under 
the auspices of Barnard Lit. The 
winner was Douglas Black of the 
Richmond Hill High School. 

The German Societies of Columbia 
and Barnard gave their annual play on 
March 29 and 30. Three successful 
performances of “ Die Jugendfreunde,” 
a comedy by Dr. Ludwig Fulda, were 
given at the Brinckerhoff Theater. 

The annual contest for the Curtis 
Medals took place on the evening of 
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April 2 in Earl Hall. The gold medal 
was won by H. A. Calahan, ’12C, with 
an oration on “The crusade against 
war”; and the silver medal by H. J. 
Farrell, ’13C, with an oration on “ The 
trust problem”. 

A mock Republican Convention was 
held on April 3 in Earl Hall. Henry 
Clews was permanent chairman of the 
convention, which nominated Roose- 
velt after an exciting contest, during 
which many favorite sons were put in 
nomination by the different delegations. 

A dinner was given in honor of 
V. K. W. Koo on April 5 at the Colum- 
bia Club by representatives of his class 


and the many student activities with 
which he was connected during his 
undergraduate life at Columbia. Mr. 
Koo left the next day to become sec- 
retary to the new President of China. 

The 1912 Class Day committee has 
been organized with the following offi- 
cers: F. Culman, chairman; M. Kin- 
ney, secretary; R. J. Trimble, treas- 
urer. Class Day officers have been 
elected as follows: Presentation orator, 
O. C. Isbell; historian, F. J. Porter; 
ivy orator, H. At Calahan; valedic- 
torian, A. W. Macmahon; poet, H. H. 
Anderson; and prophet, E. J. Bull- 
winkel. 


ATHLETIGS 


Work has been progressing steadily, 
despite the unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, since the cessation of indoor 

practice toward the end 
Crew of March. During the 
Easter recess both Var- 
sity and freshman squads reported at 
the barge twice a day. This extra 
work started the steady improvement 
that has been shown in the work of 
all the crews. Although the Varsity 
crew feels the loss of Latenser, 713, 
who was called to the west by his 
parents, and Miller, 13, who strained 
his back, there is sufficient good ma- 
terial on hand to fill their places satis- 
factorily, and the prospects for a suc- 
cessful spring season are excellent. 
The race with the Navy scheduled for 
May 11 could not be rowed on account 
of rough water. 


Although the baseball team has not 
been as successful as was hoped, a 
marked improvement has been shown 

in the fielding and batting 

‘Baseball strength of the 1912 team 

over those of the past few 
seasons. The Amherst and Dartmouth 
games were close and exciting con- 
tests, with the result in doubt until the 
last man had been retired in the ninth 
inning, and there was no tinge of dis- 
grace in the defeats. The Lafayette 
game was won in the tenth inning. 
The scores to date follow: 


R. S. Bourne 
St. John’s, Brooklyn 2 Columbia 6 
Georgetown ........ 5 s I 
Navy Noe trciecteniee 4 Ce) 
Navy ates ho otieeeer 2 es 8 
Washington & Lee.. 4 x 5 
Washington & Lee.. 6 s 4 
INmMNErSt secre iets 10 S 8 
Dartmortheeaaerece 3 se 2 
iHanvard Se acassetece 8 ~ 5 
Male cee ses Seiten eee 4 “ o 
IN NOUS Sree tiers 2 13 
WkehighPeneecacs wer 8 s 6 
Prinityo esos seco 2 ss 10 
Mafkayettemmactecce 7 5 8 
Wrest Pointiesce cae 7 I 


The active outdoor season has been 
in full swing for several weeks and the 
members of the team are beginning to 

show good form. During 
Track the indoor season individ- 
ual members of the team 
scored nearly a hundred points in the 
meets held in and near New York, a 
better showing than has been made in 
some time. The first opportunity of 
determining the strength of this year’s 
team was furnished by the meet held 
on South Field April 20, for the cham- 
pionship of the colleges of Greater 
New York. The meet resulted in a 
Columbia victory by the overwhelming 
score of 103% points against 11 for 
Ne Y. Uvand 3)4 for Cia Ney aon 
May 4 the team met defeat at the 
hands of the strong Syracuse Uni- 
versity team by the close score of 68% 
to 57%. 


Paw 
a Dt 
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The team succeeded in again captur- 
ing the eastern collegiate championship 
title. By winning an extra period 

game from Pennsylvania 
Basketball on March 2, the five closed 

its season with a record 
of eight victories and two defeats. 
Starting with new material, Coach 
Harry A. Fisher, after sacrificing two 
games at the outset, picked a strong 
combination which went through the 
balance of the season without a defeat. 
The Blue and White team has not been 
defeated on its home court during the 
past five years. 


The season of I91I-12 was the most 
successful since that of 1903. Although 
the team did not win the intercol- 

legiate title, Princeton was 

Hockey pushed hard for the 

championship. Captain 
Trimble and Bates were towers of 
strength on both offensive and de- 
fensive play, but the splendid team 
work was, after all, the decisive 
factor. 


With victories over Cornell, An- 
napolis, Brown, Amherst, and Wil- 


ALUMNI 


The Kansas City alumni gave a 
luncheon on December 16, 1911, in 
honor of Professor Charles Knapp, 
87, who was passing through the city 
on a lecture tour for the Archzolog- 
ical Institute of America. 

At the annual nomination meeting 
of the Society of Columbia University 
Architects, held on January 23, Goldwin 
Goldsmith, ’96F.A., was nominated for 
president; Grosvenor Atterbury, 
’94F.A., or August P. Windolph, 
’92F.A., for first vice-president; David 
H. Ray, ’orF.A., for second vice- 
president; Shiras Campbell, ’o4F.A., 
for secretary; Robert J. Reilley, for 
recorder; E. J. Moeller, ’95F.A., for 
treasurer. The name of the society 
was changed to the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the School of Architecture of 
Columbia University, in order to 
enable the organization to qualify for 
representation on the Alumni Council. 

The Association of the Alumni of 
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liams, the swimming team’s season 
could be called successful 
in many ways, although 
Columbia finished in fifth 
place in the League, meeting defeat at 
the hands of C. C. N. Y., Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Pennsylvania. F. Culman, 
"12, was the chief point-gainer on the 
team, winning the fifty and hundred 
yard swims in every dual meet, and 
finishing a close second to Shryock of 
Pennsylvania in record time in the 
intercollegiate meet. 


Swimming 


The soccer season has not been as 
successful as in former years, owing 
largely to the fact that a forward line 
had to be developed from 
an entirely green squad. 
Zoller, ’12, was one of the 
few veterans on the team, and _ his 
work was of the highest quality. He 
was out of the game, however, in sev- 
eral important contests and his loss 
was keenly felt. The scores of the in- 
tercollegiate contests follow: 


Soccer 


Hlavertordmans ies I Columbia o 
Walemeccusc cast eee 4 My fe) 
Connell tee ate fe) @ 2 
InBAgbtal soaoaswon oe 2 a I 
Pennsylvania ...... 3 Re ) 
N. O. Rockwoop 
RECORD 


the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
at its annual meeting at the college on 
January 29 reelected Walter Mendel- 
son, “70M, president; C. H. Peck, 
’92M, vice-president; H. E. Hale, 
796M, secretary; W. R. Williams, 
795M, assistant secretary; and F. C. 
Wood, ’94M, treasurer. Dr. J. A. 
Booth, ’78, 82M, was elected to the 
Alumni Council to succeed Dr. Au- 
gustus B. Wadsworth, ’96M, whose 
term had expired. 

At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation in the District of Columbia 
on January 29 at the University Club 
in Washington, Dr. Marcus Benjamin, 
78S, was reelected president; S. S. 
Laws, <70L, Dr. Cl) J. Anderson; 
84M, W. R. Hillyer, 61, and J. M. 
Guiterman, A.M., vice-presidents; 
George Oakley Totten, Jr., ’orF.A., 
secretary; and William Waller, ’78, 
treasurer. 

On January 30 the Association of 
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the Alumni in Cleveland held a very 
successful dinner with Dean Goetze, 
Mayor Baker of Cleveland, Professor 
Curtis, and Professor Howe as special 
guests. 

On the following evening at the Uni- 
versity Club, Indianapolis, the Indiana 
Association gave its annual dinner 
with Dean Goetze as the guest of 
honor. William Dudley Foulke, ’60, 
*71L, the dean of Columbia men in 
Indiana, presided in a most acceptable 
manner. The IgII officers were re- 
elected. 

The Western New York alumni held 
their annual business meeting and ban- 
quet at the University Club in Buffalo 
on February 11. Dean Goetze was the 
guest and speaker of the evening. Dr. 
Renwick R. Ross, ’91M, of the Buffalo 
General Hospital, was the toastmaster. 
E. Lyman Tilden, ’o2L, was elected 
president for the ensuing year; S. S. 
Jewett, ’93A.M., ’94L, vice-president; 
and W. W. Cohn, ’08, _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

Dean Goetze also represented the 
University as guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of the Colorado Asso- 
ciation held at the University Club in 
Denver on February 3. William Day- 
ton, 89L, presided. The election of 
officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: President, Thomas B. 


Stearns, 81S; vice-president, Daniel 
Tears, 84; secretary-treasurer, 
Roger W. Toll, 


In the reception room of the So- 
ciedad Cubana de Ingenieros, on Janu- 
ary 9, the Association in Cuba held 
its annual meeting with twelve of the 
thirteen resident members present. 
Officers were reelected as follows: 
President, Aristides Agramonte, ’92M ; 
vice-president, Carlos E. Finlay, ’89M; 
secretary-treasurer, Humberto Fonts, 


At a meeting of the California Asso- 
ciation on January 27 in the Univer- 
sity, (Clubs San Franciscoy Dra Jon ik 
Clark, ’osM, was elected president; 
William Popper, ’99Ph.D., vice-presi- 
dent; John C. Spencer, ’82, ’85M, 
secretary; George R. Murphy, ’99S, 
treasurer. 

Probably the most enthusiastic and 
successful meeting ever held by the 
Illinois alumni was that of February 
23 in the Hotel Blackstone, Chicago. 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings was 
the guest of the evening, and Victor 
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Elting, ’or1, served as toastmaster. W. 
M. L. Fiske, ’00, was elected president 
of the Association ; Dr. Emory Hill, 
’04, secretary-treasurer, and Messrs. 
Hollis, Elting and Goodkind members 
of the executive committee. 

Dean Samuel W. Lambert, ’85M, of 
the faculty of medicine, was the Uni- 
versity representative and guest of 
honor at the fifth annual dinner of the 
Minnesota Association, held on Febru- 
ary 24 at the Town and Country Club, 
St. Paul. Dr. H. B. Sweetser, ’85M, 
acted as toastmaster. For the coming 
year the following officers were 
elected: President, James A. Quinn, 
780M; vice- -president, Amos W. Ab- 
bott, "67M; secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
fessor Gregory D. Walcott, ’04Ph.D. 

In the Library of Kent Hall, on 
March 13, the Alumni Association of 
the Law School held its annual meet- 
ing. Officers for the coming year 
were elected as follows: George L. 
Ingraham, ’69L, president; William B. 
Hornblower, ’75L, first vice-president; 
Francis Lynde Stetson, ’69L, second 
vice-president; Adrian H. Joline, ’75L, 
third vice-president; Samuel Riker, 
Jr., ’88L, treasurer; Lawrason Riggs, 
Jr., ’03, 06L, secretary. Hon. George 
L, Ingraham, president of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. He intro- 
duced as the speaker of the evening 
Hon. David L. Leventritt, who spoke 
on the work of the committee on 
character of candidates for admission 
to the Bar of the First Department. 
Professor William D. Guthrie reported 
that nine thousand dollars had been 
secured in subscriptions to the fund 
for increasing the Law School library. 

The Association of Doctors of Phi- 
losophy held its annual business meet- 
ing at the Columbia Club on April 2. 
George A. Soper, ’99Ph.D., was re- 
elected president; Charles A. Downer, 


*orPh.D., vice-president; Arthur C. 
Neish, ’04Ph.D., treasurer; and Her- 
bert R. Moody, ’otPh.D., secretary. 


After the business session Dr. C. W. 
Beebe, curator of birds at the New 
York Zoological Park, delivered an 
interesting illustrated lecture on_ his 
adventures in the Far East in collect- 
ing data for a forthcoming monograph 
on pheasants. 

Dr. Harris G. Sherman, ’80M, presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association in 
Cleveland, Ohio, arranged a luncheon 
at which Professor Adam _ Leroy 
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Jones, chairman of the University 
Committee on Undergraduate Admis- 
sions, met the principals of all the 
Cleveland High Schools and several 
other educational leaders. On March 
27 the Columbia men on the faculty of 
the University of Illinois gave a ban- 
quet in honor of Dr. Jones. The com- 
mittee of arrangements consisted of 
Jacob Zeitlin, ’04, Francis S. Foote, 
Jr., 05S, and Professor John D. Fitz- 
gerald, ’95. 

On March 23 the State of Washing- 
ton alumni elected O. H. P. La Farge, 
’o0F.A., president for the coming year; 
J. Y. C. Kellogg, ’06L, vice-president, 
and H. K. Benson, ’07Ph.D., secretary- 
treasurer. 

The alumni of the State of Utah 
met at dinner on April 6. Dr. Alvah 
C. Lewis, 777M, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. 

the out-of-town associations 
that at Pittsburgh has been the most 
active. This association, together with 
the Associated Charities Society of 
Pittsburgh, entertained Professor De- 
vine on February 9 and 10. On the 
evening of February Io the Associa- 
tion gave a dinner in Professor De- 
vine’s honor, which was preceded by 
a brief business meeting. The terms 
of the current officers were extended 
to June. S. L. Ruslander, ‘o1L, acted 
as toastmaster. Speakers other than 
Professor Devine were Mr. Wilson A. 
Shaw, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Bank of Pittsburgh 
and president of the Associated Chari- 
ties; Rev. Walter N. Clapp, ’00; and 
W. J. Strassburger, ’o1l.A. This 
meeting was followed on February 28 
with an informal luncheon at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, with Dean Keppel and 
Professor Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
who were attending the University of 
Pittsburgh celebration, as guests. On 
the evening of March 8, in the Car- 
negie Music Hall, under the joint aus- 
pices of the Pittsburgh Art Society 
and the Alumni Association, Profes- 
sor Cornelius Rubner, head of the 
department of music at the University, 
and his daughter, Miss Dagmar de 
Corval Rubner, gave a recital for two 
pianos. After the recital the Associa- 
tion gave Professor Rubner and his 
daughter, who were entertained dur- 
ing their stay at the home of A. A. 
Hamerschlag, ’91Ph.D., a reception in 
the foyer of the music hall. And 
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finally, on April 8, the Varsity Show, 
under the auspices of the Association, 
gave a matinee performance of The 
Mysterious Miss Apache in the Alvin 
Theater, which was filled to its ca- 
pacity as a result of energetic work on 
the part of members of the Associa- 
tion. The balcony seats, through the 
generosity of C. L. Miller, ’85S, and 
C, A. Painter, ’85S, were occupied by 
boys from eight of the neighboring 
preparatory and high schools. Be- 
tween the acts the theater rang with 
school yells for Columbia. After the 
performance the Association gave an 
informal dinner to the show cast and 
chorus at the Fort Pitt Hotel. After 
the dinner the students left for Wash- 
ington, where they gave a matinee per- 
formance in the Columbia Theater on 
the following day. 


ALUMNI DAY 


Alumni Day was celebrated this year 
as usual on February 12. An elabo- 
rate program was carried through suc- 
cessfully, and it is estimated that at 
least one thousand graduates returned 
to the campus. Preliminary to the 
actual Alumni Day exercises the Rev. 
Herbert Shipman, ’90, Rector of the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
preached in St. Paul’s Chapel on Sun- 
day, April 11. The exhibition of man- 
uscripts relating to Samuel Johnson, 
first president of Kings College, at- 
tracted many visitors to the library. 
A Phi Beta Kappa innovation of hold- 
ing a luncheon and business meeting 
in the Student Commons _ justified 
itself. At 1:45 the Alumni Confer- 
ence opened in Hamilton Hall. Re- 
ports of committees appointed at the 
last conference to consider methods of 
electing alumni trustees and of an 
Alumni Council committee on the 
reorganization of the Council were 
read. Much profitable discussion fol- 
lowed. Immediately after the confer- 
ence, the Partridge bust of Dean Van 
Amringe was presented to Columbia 
College in the foyer of Hamilton Hall. 
William A. Meikleham, ’86, president 
of the College Association, introduced 
in order James Duane Livingston, ’80, 
President Butler, Dean Van Amringe, 
Dean Keppel, and Mr. Partridge, ’85. 
Later in the afternoon, the seats ar- 
ranged for the basketball game were 
completely filled with spectators to 
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see the stunts performed by 1905, 1907, 
1908, 1909, I9I0 and IQII. 1905 won 
for the crew, and Coach Wefers, for 
the track relay teams, arranged special 
practices, and the annual Sophomore- 
Freshman swimming meet was held in 
the pool. At 4:15 Robert S. Erskine, 
’I0, organist of the Church of the 
Resurrection, New York, gave an 
organ recital in the Chapel. The 
undergraduates received the alumni in 
Hartley Hall at 5:30. At 6:30 in the 
evening the usual beefsteak dinner in 
the Commons was attended by about 
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three hundred alumni. Dean Van 
Amringe presided, and a delegation 
from the glee club furnished music. 
The diners adjourned at 8:30 to the 
basketball game in the gymnasium, 
where the Varsity triumphed over - 
Pennsylvania, 15-10. The Alumni 
Council committee responsible for the 
arrangements consisted of Robert 
Arrowsmith, ’82, chairman; Daniel E. 
Moran, ’84S; Gustavus T. Kirby, 
’98L; George G. Cochran, 84M; and 
George A. Soper, ’99Ph.D. 
*  G. B. Compton 


NECROLOGY 


Anperson, Alexander Hopkins, ’93L, 
died on March 30, 1912, at his home in 
Venetia, Pennsylvania. 

Batpwin, [rank Emerson, ’79S, 
died in San José, California, on March 
18, 1912, aged fifty-five years. 

BEEKMAN, John Neilson, 64, 68M, 
died in New York City on April 29, 
1912, aged sixty-eight years. 

Briccs, George Gay, ’88L, died in 
Louisville, Kentucky, on February 21, 
1912, aged forty-five years. 

DENNISTON, John A.,’67, died in New 
York City on March 27, 10912. 

Friend, Jacob E., ’78L, died in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on April 20, 1912. 

EHRENREICH, James J., 99S, died in 
New York City on April 1, 1912, aged 
thirty-seven years. 

Henpricxs, Francis, ’56, died in 
New York City on March 17, 1912. 

Henopricks, Harmon, ’58, died in 
New York City on April 29, I912, 
aged seventy-three years. 

Herzoc, Felix Benedict, ’81Pol. Sc., 
’82L, ’83Ph.D., died in New York City 
on April 21, 1912. 

Hurry, Edmund Abdy, ’60, ’62L, died 
in New York City on April 8, I912, 
aged seventy-three years. 

Ives, Frances Linsley, ’71M, died in 
New York City on March 22, 1912, 
aged sixty-three years. 

Kennepy, John Miller, 87M, died in 
New York City on March 11, 1o12, 
aged forty-nine years. 


_ Levey, Edgar John, ’83, ’86L, died 
in New York City on April 26, 1912. 

Otcorr, George N., ’93, ’99Ph.D., 
died in Rome, Italy, on March 2, Io12, 
See page 202. 

Perry, Alexander, ’44M, died in New 
York City on March 20, 1912. 

Pier, Victor Seymour, ’o1M, died in 
Brooklyn, New York, on April 17, 
IQI2. 

RENwIck, Edward Sabine, ’39, died 
at his home in Short Hills, New 
Jersey, on March 10, Ig12. 

SLoAN, Rev. Arthur, ’68, died at 
Richmond Hill, Staten Island, on Oc- 
tober 3, IQII. 

_SMEDBERG, William Renwick, ’57, 
died at San Rafael, California, on July 
19, IQII. 

SmitH, W. Wickham, ’80L, died in 
Brooklyn, New York City, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1912, aged fifty-three years. 

SPENCER, Lorillard, 82L, died in New 
York City on March 14, 1912, aged 
fifty-three years. 

Tucker, Carlos Phillip, ’49M, died 
at Mount Vernon, New York, on 
March Io, 1912, aged ninety years. 

_VAN DER Port, Samuel Oakley, ’76M, 
died in New York City on April 22, 
1912, aged fifty-nine years. 

_ WEATHERBEE, Edwin H., ’79L, died 
in New York City on February 11, 
1912, aged sixty-one years. 

WETTLING, Theodore, 773M, died at 
Honeoye Falls, New York, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1912, aged seventy years. 


WELLHEAD OF THE CLASS OF 1887, 


COLLEGE 


